"PUT  YOURSELF  IN  YOUR  CUSTOMER'S  PLACE."  A  novel  advertising  campaign 
on  this  theme  is  telling  grocers  to  imagine  they’re  on  the  customer’s  side  of 


the  counter.  In  this  way,  the  campaign  helps  grocers  see  how  their  customers 


react  to  canned  food  displays  and  selling  talks.  This  campaign,  appearing  in 
the  8  most  popular  grocery  journals,  is  American  Can  Company’s  way  of 
getting  grocers  to  sell  more  of  the  canned  foods  you  pack. 


^  A  MERIC  AN  CAN  COMPANY^ 

2  3  0  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


CAN  UtU  GET  ALONG  WITH 

(f  ONE  LESS  HEADACHE  ? 


Most  of  Crown's  business  is  among 
average  canners,  and  this  has  been 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  industry. 

For  Crown  has  thus  been  able  to 
establish  and  maintain  policies  that 
are  fair  to  all. 

One  price — one  standard  of  quality. 
That's  the  Crown  story  and  that's  the 
secret  of  Crown's  loyal  following. 


Packers  who  use  Crown  Cans  know 
where  they  stand,  for  they  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  this  house  and  its  policies 
.  .  .  confidence  that  means  one  less 
problem  for  them  to  worry  about. 

CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILA¬ 
DELPHIA,  PA.,  Division  of  Crown 
Cork  and  Seal  Company,  Baltimore 
•  St.  Louis  •  Houston  •  Madison  • 
Orlando  •  Fort  Wayne  •  Nebraska  City 


INDEPENDENT  AND  HELPFUL 


Caw 
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TO  PROFIT  FOR  THE  CONNER 


CORN  CANNERS 


SPEED  W  YOUR  PRODUCTION 

. . .THESE  MACHINES  CAN  "TAKE  IT”! 


Faster  production  of  quality  packs — with  complete  safety 
to  men  and  machines — that  is  the  answer  to  today^s  com¬ 
petitive  condition.  Here  is  equipment  that  was  designed  to 
1941  standards,  machines  tnat  will  deliver  a  fine  quality 
product,  with  less  waste,  with  greater  speed... to  help  you 
market  your  products  easier  at  better  profit. 


A  new  liusicing  principle.  Semi  -  hard  rubber  rolls 
wear  longer,  yet  handle  even  the  smallest, 
tenderest  ears  without  bruising.  Bigger  capacity, 
lower  upkeep. 


M  &  S  HI-SPEED 
PLUNGER  FILLER 


Suitable  for  both  whole-grain  andcream- 
style  packing.  Improves  quality  and 
increases  yield  10"  to  251.  Handles  up 
to  125  ears  a  minute! 


Practically  a  Universal  Filling  Machine 
—fills  any  liquid  or  semi-liquid  product 
into  any  shape  or  size  of  can,  jar  or  car¬ 
ton.  No  spilling  or  slopping.  Product 
will  not  flowif  container  is  not  in  proper 
position.  Made  in  several  sizes. 


Silks  and  cleans  cream-style  or  whole-grain  corn. 
Ample  capacity  for  a  fast  line.  Silking  wires  self¬ 
cleaning.  All  screens  quickly  removable. 


PEERLESS  CORN  WASHER 

Handles  the  whole  ears  without  bruising  — washing 
dirt  away  with  powerful  sprays.  Serves  also  as  a  re- 
husker  and  silker.  Capacity  (1  to  3  lines)  50,000  to 
150,000  No.  2  Cans  a  day. 

*  FMC  Engineers  are  constantly  developing 
and  testing  new  machines  for  producing 
finest  quality  packs  at  lower  cost. 


Uses  specific  gravity  principle  to  separate  trash  from  corn. 
Operates  at  high  speed  for  fast  production  lines. 


A-600-T 


Food  Machinery  Corporation 
(Sprague-Sells  Division),  Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Please  send  □  Full  Details  Re _ 

□  Your  Complete  General  Catalog. 


(Sprague -Sells  Division) 
HOOf»SSTON,  ILLINOIS 


Attention  of: 
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If  he  never  had  a  break,  what’s  he  wearing  that  big  grin  for? 
Ah!  Figured  you’d  ask  that.  It’s  easy  to  explain.  You  see,  he 
never  had  the  kind  of  break  all  you  canners  hate  to  have— 
a  closing  machine  break.  (In  other  words,  a  bad  break.) 


His  maintenance  costs  have  been  at  rock  bottom  for  4  years 
— since  he  started  packing.  That’s  because  he  started  right. 
He  put  a  certain  closing  machine  in  his  line — a  machine 
combining  high  speed,  accuracy,  and  sturdy  toughness. 


The  machine?  A  Continental.  But  wait — even  a  Continental 
closing  machine  with  vital  steel  parts  that  resist  corrosive 
acids  and  wear  longer,  must  be  treated  right  to  give  efficient 
service.  So  this  canner  takes  care  of  his  machine. 


Any  closing  machine  will  give  better  service  if  it 
gets  better  care.  That’s  why  we  offer  you  these  tips 
on  the  care  of  your  machines: 

1.  High-speed  bearings  or  moving  parts  should  be 
oiled  more  often  than  ordinary  parts.  2.  A  high- 
grade  lubrication  for  grease-gun  application  should 
be  used.  (Or  a  free-flowing  oil  in  regular  can.)  3. 
After  the  packing  season,  machines  should  be  washed 
and  steamed.  Then  sprayed  with  fine  oil  by  steam 
hose.  The  steam  evaporates — the  oil  remains. 

• 

Why  not  give  yourself  a  good  break  and  take  care 
of  your  machines?  And  if  you’re  looking  for  other 
ways  to  protect  your  profits,  we’ll  be  glad  to  help. 


He  oils  high-speed  bearings  often  during  a  run.  (Uses  a  high- 
grade  lubricant  in  a  grease  gun.)  He  washes  and  steams 
his  machine  after  the  packing  season.  Then  he  sprays  it  with 
a  fine  oil  by  steam  hose.  The  combination  of  good  equipment 
and  good  care  keeps  his  costs  down. 
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Hitting  the  spot — Readers  are  well  aware  of 
the  unrelenting  attack  upon  “the  great  Octopus,” 
by  our  Chicago  correspondent.  As  Cato  in  the 
Roman  Senate  never  failed  to  express  his  deep  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Carthage  whenever  he  arose  to  speak,  “Delen- 
da  est  Carthago,”  (Carthage  must  be  destroyed)  so 
has  “Illinois”  never  failed  to  blast  the  great  retail 
grocery  distributor,  the  octopus,  as  he  terms  it,  in  every 
weekly  market  report  (unless  our  space  limitations 
prevented  it!)  It  is  read,  make  no  mistake,  and  most 
readers  in  their  hearts  agree,  but  there  the  matter 
ends. 

Now  comes  Mr.  Harry  N.  Landphair,  “distributor 
of  fine  food  for  Lake  County — wholesale  and  retail,” 
through  Landphair’s  Market,  Painesville,  Ohio,  to  put 
a  finger  on  a  very  tender  spot.  Read : 

Painesville,  Ohio,  July  2nd,  1941. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE, 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Gentlemen: 

June  30th  issue,  page  24,  article,  “The  Great  Interstate 
Grocery  “Octopus.”  This  octopus  is  worrying  independent 
grocers,  small  chains,  wholesalers,  manufacturers,  canners, 
distributors,  brokers,  shippers,  in  fact,  the  whole  nation. 

You  ask,  why  don’t  the  chain  and  independent  associa¬ 
tions  wake  up  to  the  octopus  policy?  May  I  ask  why  don’t 
the  canners  associations  wake  up  to  the  situation?  This 
octopus  has  jeopardized  their  industry  as  much  as  any 
other  industry,  if  not  more.  Tell  me  why  don’t  canners 
and  manufacturers  have  a  mass  meeting  on  this  one  sub¬ 
ject  alone;  they  now  hold  the  whip,  how  long  no  one  can 
tell.  I,  like  you,  believe  it  is  a  serious  situation,  for 
the  well  being  of  the  present  and  future  generations.  If 
our  leaders  in  the  manufacturing  and  processing  end  of  the 
food  industry  cannot  see  the  end  of  the  market  for  their 
products,  and  if  they  cannot  or  dare  not  express  themselves, 
how  can  the  retail  end  of  this  food  business  expect  to  con¬ 
trol  this  sea  animal  you  speak  of? 

The  best  water  comes  from  the  bottom  of  the  well.  The 
public  still  wants  this  water;  how  long,  that’s  the  question. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HARRY  N.  LANDPHAIR. 

That  is  putting  the  matter  right  up  to  those  who 
ought  to  be  most  interested,  because  they  are  the  chief 
sufferers  from  this  evil  and  destructive  retail  influence : 
the  canners  and  other  food  and  grocery  supply  men, 
and  the  wholesale  grocers  who  have  been  forced  to 
form  chains  of  their  own  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the 
competition.  No  need  to  rehash  the  story  here:  no 
wholesale  or  retail  food  establishment  can  afford  to 
try  to  do  business  on  less  than  2%.  That  needs  no 


bolster.  Mr.  Landphair  hints  that  manufacturers  and 
other  suppliers  ought  to  refuse  to  sell  to  them,  in  self 
protection  and  in  protection  of  the  little  retail  grocer 
who  is  the  main  outlet  for  all  their  products,  or  should 
be.  But  will  any  of  them  do  that?  So  far  as  the  can¬ 
ners  are  concerned  it  may  be  written  down  that  even 
if  a  special  convention  were  held,  for  that  one  purpose, 
and  even  if  the  most  iron-bound  resolution  were 
passed,  when  the  canner  needed  quick  money  all  the 
resolutions  would  run  out,  and  the  price — well  below 
cost — would  be  taken.  For  more  than  three  years 
canners  have  been  taking  a  drubbing  that  has  resulted 
in  the  failure  of  a  large  number  of  canners,  for  only 
recently  have  prices  on  canned  foods  generally  been 
above  cost,  but  are  they  opposed  to  such  chain  buy¬ 
ing?  You  know  they  are  not.  And  meantime  the 
generous  (?),  humanitarian  (?)  chains  strut  in  pride 
as  the  great  friends  of  the  consuming  public!  And 
the  public  accepts  them  as  such !  If  this  war  excite¬ 
ment  had  not  occurred  when  it  did  more  canners  would 
have  passed  out  of  the  picture  this  year,  and  a  lot  of 
wholesalers,  brokers  and  others,  also. 

Let  their  defenders  and  paid  propagandists  rail  as 
they  please,  it  remains  a  fact :  low  prices  mean  poverty 
and  destitution.  The  distribution  of  foods  to  the  entire 
consuming  public  is  a  job  worthy  of  reward;  and  it 
can  be  kept  within  bounds  of  reason  as  to  prices  by  the 
vast  numbers  so  engaged.  As  that  number  diminishes, 
through  the  squeezing  out  process,  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  will  suffer,  and  suffer  heavily.  But  you  can’t  make 
the  public  see  that,  much  less  the  results  from  the 
extensive  unemployment  which  would  inevitably  ac¬ 
company  such  drying  up  of  these  smaller  supply 
sources. 

Mr.  Landphair  points  the  way  to  a  cure,  but  can  only 
point. 

IN  A  NUTSHEI.L — Speaking  before  a  meeting  of 
the  Better  Business  Bureau  Executives,  National 
Association  of  Better  Bureaus,  Inc.,  at  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  on  June  25th,  1941,  Mr.  Paul  Williams,  Senior 
Marketing  Specialist,  U.  S.  D.  A.,  ended  his  remarks: 

“As  I  indicated  earlier  in  my  talk,  the  Department  long 
ago  suggested  that  descriptive  terms  as  well  as  grade  terms 
be  shown  on  labels.  But  descriptive  information  alone  is 
not  enough.  Although  identical  descriptive  terms  may  be 
used  on  labels  on  cans  of  the  same  product,  the  contents 
of  the  can  may  be  of  different  giades.  Thus,  without  a 
quality  statement  the  consumer  would  not  know  whether 
she  should  pay,  for  example,  20  cents,  or  16  cents,  or  12 
cents  for  one  of  three  cans  bearing  the  same  descriptive 
terms. 
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To  be  specific,  the  labels  on  each  of  four  cans  of  corn  might 
properly  have  the  following  descriptive  information: 

A  statement 

1.  that  the  product  is  corn 

2.  that  it  is  cream  style 

3.  that  the  color  is  white 

4.  that  sugar  and  salt  w^ere  the  ingredients  used  in 
seasoning 

5.  that  the  can  is  No.  2  size 

6.  that  the  inside  of  can  is  enameled 

7.  that  the  contents  weigh  1  lb.,  4  ozs. 

8.  that  the  number  of  servings  is  five. 

The  above  terms  may  be  used  with  equal  pi'opriety  on  Grade 
A,  Grade  B,  Grade  C,  or  Substandard  corn. 

Again,  the  labels  used  on  each  of  four  cans  might  show 
the  following  descriptive  information: 

1.  that  the  product  is  peaches 

2.  that  they  are  yellow 

3.  that  they  are  of  the  clingstone  type 

4.  that  the  can  contains  7  to  9  halves 

5.  that  they  are  packed  in  heavy  syrup 

6.  that  the  number  of  servings  is  seven 

7.  that  the  can  size  is  No.  2V2 

8.  that  the  net  weight  is  1  lb.,  13  ozs. 

As  in  the  case  of  corn,  the  above  terms  may  he  used  with 
equal  propriety  on  all  four  cans,  yet  the  actual  quality  of 
the  fruit  may  be  either  Grade  A,  Grade  B,  Grade  C,  or 
Substandard. 

From  this  explanation  you  can  readily  understand  why 
descriptive  information  does  not  propei’ly  serve  the  con¬ 
sumer  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  an  accurate  statement 
of  grade. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  stress  one  more  point.  Packs  of 
canned  products  are  graded  on  quality  factors  by  the  packer 
himself,  by  the  broker,  or  by  the  jobber. 

They  are  priced  by  grade. 

Statistics  of  the  pack  are  published  by  grade. 

Spot  holdings  are  reported  by  grade. 

Shipments  are  reported  by  grade. 

Not  only  is  the  general  trade  in  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  based  on  grades  but  also  the  vast  purchases  made 
by  Government  agencies.  Neither  the  wholesale  grocers, 
nor  the  food  chains,  nor  the  super-markets,  nor  specu¬ 
lators  are  expected  to  buy  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  on 
descriptive  terms  alone.  Therefore,  buying  by  guess  should 
not  be  expected  of  the  American  homemaker.  What  ABC 
grade  labeling  I’eally  amounts  to,  then,  is  giving  consumers 
the  benefit  of  quality  descriptions  found  useful  in  whole¬ 
sale  merchandising.  It  does  not  mean  the  destruction  of 
private  brands.  It  still  leaves  great  opportunities  for  in¬ 
dividual  salesmanship.” 

“HE  WHO  HESITATES  IS  LOST”— An  axiom 
painfully  proven  in  every  coutry  so  far  conquered  by 
Hitler.  Yet  v^^e  hesitate.  A  tiger,  or  even  a  sheep  dog 
that  has  tasted  blood  of  his  flock,  can  never  be  cured. 
Last  week  you  read  “Half  At  War — Half  Asleep,”  No 
sane  man,  woman  or  child  wants  war;  of  course  not. 
Neither  does  he  want  a  fire  to  consume  his  home,  but 
he  would  not  wait  to  put  it  out. 

Bishop  Jos.  P.  Hurley,  of  Florida,  until  just  recently 
an  attache  of  the  Papal  Secretariate  of  State  at 
the  Vatican  (an  exceptional  position  to  keep  one’s  fin¬ 
gers  on  the  pulse  of  the  whole  world,  but  with  no 
political  nor  diplomatic  interest)  in  a  radio  address 
last  Sunday  made  clear  the  impossibility  of  popular 
action  in  such  a  crisis,  and  gave  it  as  the  duty  of  the 
President,  as  Chief  Executive  and  Commander-in- 


Chief,  to  safeguard  the  interests  and  persons  of  this 
country.  And  he  added : 

“And,  if  you  do  not  believe  that  the  Nazi  aims  at  our  con¬ 
tinent,  then  explain  to  me  why  his  agents  have  spun  their 
network  all  over  Central  and  South  America;  why  he  has 
planted  them  here  in  this  country  by  the  thousands. 

It  is,  therefore,  sheer  ignorance,  mixed  with  folly,  to 
speak  of  this  war  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  as  if  it  were 
but  another  war  of  imperial  conquest  upon  which  America 
may  look  in  philosophical  indifference.” 

If  the  entire  weight  of  our  navy  and  air  forces  were 
thrown  into  the  job  of  cleaning  the  Axis  off  the  face  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  they  could  do  so  in  two  weeks,  while 
Russia  is  keeping  the  enemy  busy.  And  if  we  did  that 
Japan  would  never  stir  a  finger  against  the  United 
States;  but  if  we  do  not  do  that  it  is  Hitler’s  plan  to 
force  Japan  into  active  war  against  us.  His  agents 
are  there  now! 

Beating  him  to  the  punch,  and  confining  him  within 
Europe,  the  war  could  be  over  within  a  year.  Whereas 
if  we  wait,  we’ll  have  that  war  ultimately,  and  it  may 
take  us  four  years  or  more  to  win  it.  Look  what  that 
would  mean  in  loss  of  lives,  property  and  billions  of 
dollars  of  money. 

To  bring  this  into  perspective:  let’s  suppose  that 
a  four  years’  war  would  require  100  rifles.  If  we  ended 
it  up  in  one  year  we  could  need  but  25  rifles  and  the 
cost  of  the  other  75  would  be  saved.  If  that  does  not 
fetch  you,  then  figure  it  in  taxes:  four  years  accumu¬ 
lated  war  expenses,  instead  of  just  one  or  two  years, 
and  that  is  not  mere  fancy.  Now  is  the  time  to  deliver 
a  knockout  blow,  and  you  may  write  it  down  that  every 
month  of  delay  from  now  on  will  mean  another  year 
of  war.  Let  your  Senators  and  Congressmen  know 
that  we  all  want  to  avoid  this  delay  and  that  we  are 
ready  and  willing  to  have  the  war  administration  act 
as  it  deems  best,  today  or  whenever  they  decide.  For 
they  have  access  to  the  real  inside  information  which 
none  of  us  has,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  have. 

The  Bishop  rapped  the  few  but  noisy  objectors  to 
our  foreign  policies.  He  said: 

“We  have  suffered  long  from  their  tantrums.  We  have 
blushed  with  shame  when  they  acted  up  before  company 
as  tantrum  children  will  do  in  every  family. 

Years  ago  they  established  the  crank  school  of  economics; 
laterly  they  have  founded  the  tirade  school  of  journalism; 
they  are  now  engaged  in  popularizing  the  ostrich  school 
of  strategy.” 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

JULY  16-18 — National  Cherry  Festival,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 

JULY  17th — Mid-Summer  Meeting,  Tri-State  Packers’  Associ¬ 
ation,  Talbot  Country  Club,  Easton,  Maryland. 

AUGUST  4-7 — 33rd  Annual  Convention,  Vegetable  Growers 
Association,  Deshler-Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

AUGUST  11-12,  1941— Vegetable  Variety  Field  Days,  U.  S. 
Horticultural  Station  and  Maryland  Experiment  Station, 
Agronomy  and  Horticultural  Farms  near  Beltsville,  Maryland. 

AUGUST  11-12 — Maryland  Vegetable  Field  Days,  U.  S.  Horti¬ 
cultural  Station,  and  Maryland  Experiment  Station,  Plant 
Research  Farms  near  Beltsville,  Maryland. 

DECEMBER  11-12 — 56th  Annual  Meeting,  New  York  State 
Canners  Association,  Location  to  be  announced  later. 
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CANNERS  AND  THE  WAGE-HOUR  LAW 

Instructions  Issued  to  Inspectors  of  the  Wage-Hour  Division 


Application  of  Sections  7(c)  and  7(b)(3)  Exemptions  to  Fresh 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Canning  or  Freezing  Establishments. 

An  employer  who  is  engaged  in  canning  or  freezing  perish¬ 
able  or  seasonal  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  may  apply  the  hours 
exemptions  granted  under  sections  7(c)  and  7(b)  (3)  to  all  the 
employees  in  his  establishment  who  perform  operations  solely 
in  connection  with  the  canning  or  freezing  of  such  fresh  fruits 
or  vegetables.  If  an  employee’s  operations  pertain  during  any 
workweek  to  the  canning  or  freezing  of  other  commodities,  he  is 
not  exempt  under  either  section  during  that  workweek.  (For 
example,  neither  exemption  is  applicable  to  an  employee  whose 
wcrk  during  any  workweek  relates  in  part  to  the  canning  of 
pork  and  beans.  However,  employees  who  are  engaged  exclu¬ 
sively  in  such  work  as  the  peeling  of  tomatoes  are  within  the 
exemptions  whether  the  tomatoes  are  thereafter  used  in  the  can¬ 
ning  of  pork  and  beans  or  the  canning  of  fresh  products.) 
When  an  independent  contractor  is  engaged  to  furnish  labor 
in  connection  with  canning  or  freezing  of  fresh  fruits  or  vege¬ 
tables,  his  employees  will  be  exempt  under  both  sections  7(c) 
and  7(b)  (3)  if  they  perform  operations  which  are  exempt  when 
performed  by  the  employees  of  the  canner  or  freezer  himself. 

The  following  outline  indicates  the  scope  of  the  sections 
7(c)  and  7(b)(3)  exemptions  with  respect  to  the  employees 
in  canning  or  freezing  establishments  and  presents  some  general 
rules  for  applying  the  exemptions: 

Parti. — Scope  of  Exemptions  for  Employees  Working  in 
Connection  with  the  Canning  or  hVeezing  of  Fresh  Fruits 
and  Vegetables. 

1.  Cannivy  or  freezing  plant  proper. — All  employees  in  the 
plant,  where  preparation  and  canning  or  preparation  and  freez¬ 
ing  of  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables  are  carried  on,  are  exempt 
under  sections  7(c)  and  7(b)  (3).  This  includes  office  employees, 
maintenance  men,  watchmen,  janitors,  first  aid  attendants,  lab¬ 
el  atory  technicians,  general  laborers,  and  employees  engaged 
in  receiving,  preparing  and  canning  or  freezing  the  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

2.  Plant  warehouse. — All  employees  in  the  cannery  or  freez¬ 
ing  plant  warehouse  are  exempt  under  sections  7(c)  and 
7(b)(3).  This  includes  employees  engaged  in  labeling  or  load¬ 
ing,  clerical  employees,  janitors,  box  or  label  printers,  em¬ 
ployees  engaged  in  handling  or  assembling  containers,  em- 
floyees  engaged  in  handling  ingredients  which  go  into  the 
canned  or  frozen  products,  etc.  The  exemptions  apply  whether 
the  plant  warehouse  facilities  are  in  separate  buildings  or  con¬ 
sist  only  of  sepai’ate  rooms  in  the  canning  or  freezing  plant 
proper. 

,i.  Receiving  station,  viner  station,  barreling  station,  ripening 
house,  etc. — All  employees  at  stations  where  receiving,  vining, 
barreling,  grading,  ripening  or  precooling  operations  are  per¬ 
formed  prior  to  the  movement  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  to 
the  canning  or  freezing  plant  proper  are  exempt  under  sections 
7(c)  and  7(b)  (3).  Also  exempt  are  such  employees  as  buyers 
who  buy  or  contract  for  the  production  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
i.nd  field  men  who  supervise  production  or  harvesting  of  such 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

4.  Truck  drivers. — Truck  drivers  transporting  raw  materials 
and  supplies  to  the  canning  or  freezing  plant  proper  or  trans¬ 
porting  the  canned  or  frozen  goods  between  the  plant  and  the 
plant  warehouse,  or  between  two  or  more  plant  warehouses,  are 
exempt  under  both  sections  7(c)  and  7(b)(3).  Garage  men 
servicing  the  trucks  used  in  these  types  of  transportation  are 
ilso  within  the  exemptions.  Truck  drivers  transporting  the 
•anned  or  frozen  goods  from  the  canning  or  freezing  plant 


proper  or  from  the  plant  warehouse  to  market  or  to  a  carrier 
for  transportation  to  market  or  to  a  central  or  “consolidation 
house”  are  not  exempt.  Garage  men  servicing  the  trucks  used 
in  the  latter  types  of  transportation  are  also  non-exempt. 

5.  Central  or  administrative  office. — Employees  in  a  central 
or  administrative  office  are  not  exempt  under  sections  7(c)  or 
7(b)(3).  Generally,  a  central  or  administrative  office  is  any 
office  which  performs  work  for  more  than  one  canning  or  freez¬ 
ing  establishment.  A  sales  office,  the  work  of  which  is  not  im¬ 
mediately  related  to  the  operations  of  the  cannery  or  freezer, 
is  likewise  non-exempt  even  though  it  performs  work  for  only 
one  canning  or  freezing  establishment. 


SECTIONS  EXEMPTING  CANNERS 

Section  7(c)  provides  complete  exemption  for  canners 
for  unlimited  hours  during  14  weeks  of  the  actual  pack¬ 
ing  season  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  does  not 
exempt  from  the  minimum  wage  provision. 

Section  7(b)  3  provides  exemption  for  the  canner  from 
the  overtime  provisions  up  to  56  hours  a  week,  and  12 
hours  a  day  for  any  14  weeks  out  of  the  calendar  year. 
It  does  not  exempt  from  the  minimum  wage  provision. 


6‘.  Central  or  consolidation  ivarehouse. — Employees  in  a  cen¬ 
tral  or  consolidation  warehouse  are  not  exempt  under  sections 
7(c)  and  7(b)(3).  A  central  or  consolidation  warehouse  is  one 
which  stores  goods  produced  in  more  than  one  canning  or  freez¬ 
ing  establishment.  A  sales  warehouse,  the  work  of  which  is  not 
immediately  related  to  the  operations  of  the  cannery  or  freezer, 
is  likewise  non-exempt  even  though  it  performs  work  for  only 
one  canning  or  freezing  establishment. 

Part  II. — Application  of  the  Exemptions. 

1.  Timing  of  exemption. —  (a)  The  section  7(c)  exemption 
may  be  taken  by  the  canning  or  freezing  establishment  only 
during  the  weeks  when  actual  canning  or  freezing  operations 
are  taking  place.  The  section  7(b)  (3)  exemption,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  taken  at  any  time  during  the  year. 

(b)  Employees  in  the  related  stations  (viner,  barreling 
station,  etc.)  or  plant  warehouse  may  be  exempt  only  during 
the  weeks  when  the  employees  in  the  canning  or  freezing  plant 
proper  are  exempt.  With  the  exceptions  noted  below  in  para¬ 
graph  3  of  this  Part,  the  type  of  exempt  week  taken  in  the  can¬ 
ning  or  freezing  plant  proper  shall  determine  the  type  of 
exemption  in  the  subsidiary  stations  or  warehouse. 

(c)  The  same  14  weeks  of  exemption  must  be  taken  for  both 
(1)  the  canning  or  freezing  plant  and  (2)  the  subsidiary  sta¬ 
tions  or  warehouse.  This  is  true  with  respect  to  both  sections 
7(c)  and  7(b) (3). 

(d)  Employees  of  independent  contractors  working  in  either 
the  canning  or  freezing  plant  proper  or  in  the  subsidiary  sta¬ 
tions,  or  plant  warehouse,  may  be  exempt  only  during  the 
v/e2ks  when  the  employees  of  the  canner  or  freezer  himself  are 
exempt.  With  the  exeeptions  noted  below  in  paragraph  2  of  this 
Part,  the  type  of  exempt  week  taken  by  the  canner  or  freezer 
for  his  own  employees  shall  determine  the  type  of  exemption 
for  employees  of  the  independent  contractors.  The  same  14 
weeks  of  exemption  must  be  taken  for  both  (1)  the  employers 
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of  the  canner  and  freezer  and  (2)  the  employees  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  contractor.  This  is  true  with  respect  to  both  sections 
7 (c)  and  7 (b) (3). 

2.  Employee  tvorking  ui  two  or  more  establishments  daring 
one  workweek. — An  employee,  whether  employed  by  the  canner 
or  freezer  or  by  an  independent  contractor,  who  during  the 
workweek  works  for  one  employer  in  two  or  more  establish¬ 
ments,  shall  be  exempt  as  follows: 

If  Establishment  A  and  Establishment  B  are  both  operating 
under  a  section  7(c)  exemption,  the  employee  is  exempt  under 
section  7(c).  If  Establishment  A  is  using  a  section  7(b)(3) 
week  and  Establishment  B  a  section  7(c)  week,  the  more  re¬ 
stricted  exemption,  i.e.  section  7(b)(3),  shall  apply.  If  one  of 
the  two  establishments  has  no  exemption  during  the  week,  the 
employee  is  not  exempt  at  all  and  must  be  paid  time  and  a 
half  after  40  hours. 

3.  Employee  in  a  station  serving  tivo  or  more  establishments 
daring  one  workuwek. — An  employee  in  a  station,  such  as  a 
receiving  station,  that  serves  two  or  more  establishments  during 
one  workweek  may  be  exempt  under  section  7  (c)  only  if  all  the 
establishments  are  exempt  under  section  7(c).  If  one  is  operat¬ 
ing  under  the  section  7(c)  exemption  and  the  other  under  sec¬ 
tion  7(b)  (3),  the  receiving  station  employee  is  eligible  only  for 
the  lesser  exemption,  i.e.  section  7(b)  (3).  Finally,  if  one  estab¬ 
lishment  is  operating  without  either  exemption,  the  receiving 
station  employee  is  not  exempt  and  should  be  paid  overtime 
after  40  hours  of  work. 

Part  III. — Special  Cases. 

1.  Frait  cocktails,  ketchup,  etc. — The  canning  of  fruit  cock¬ 
tails,  ketchup  and  related  products  shall  be  considered  exempt 
under  both  sections  7(c)  and  7(b)(3),  if  the  finished  product 
is  composed  preponderantly  of  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables.  If  the 
canning  of  these  products  is  exempt,  all  the  principles  expressed 
above  with  respect  to  the  canning  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
generally  apply.  Thus,  the  preparation  in  the  freezing  or  can¬ 
ning  plant  proper,  or  in  the  plant  warehouse  of  the  ingredients 
other  than  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables,  which  go  into  the  finished 
product,  is  within  the  exemptions.  For  example,  employees  who 
handle  and  prepare  brined  cherries  for  immediate  use  in  an 
exempt  fruit  cocktail  will  be  exempt. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  cherries  are  processed  for  canning  or 
barreling  as  maraschino  cherries,  the  exemptions  will  apply  only 
with  respect  to  the  operations  connected  with  placing  the  cher¬ 
ries  in  brine.  (This  is  a  “first  processing”  operation.)  The 
subsequent  operations  upon  the  cherries  in  such  a  case  will  not 
be  exempt,  since  such  operations  are  related  solely  to  fruit  that 
is  no  longer  fresh  and  perishable. 

2.  Pork  and  beans,  other  dry  lines,  spaghetti,  etc. — The  can¬ 
ning  of  pork  and  beans,  other  dry  lines,  spaghetti,  etc.,  is  not 
the  canning  of  fresh  fruits  or  vegetables.  Such  products  consist 
chiefly  of  ingredients  that  are  not  fruits  and  vegetables  at  all 
or,  if  they  are  fruits  and  vegetables,  they  ai’e  not  fresh  and 
perishable.  The  canning  of  such  products  is  not  exempt  under 
either  sections  7(b)(3)  or  7(c),  therefore,  an  employee  whose 
work  relates  in  any  way  to  the  canning  of  such  products  is  not 
within  either  exemption.  This  includes  employees  engaged  in 
labeling,  warehousing,  maintenance,  office,  or  any  other  kind 
of  work  in  connection  with  the  canning  of  such  pi’oducts. 

TOMATO  CROP  CONDITION 

GREEN  FOREST,  ARK.,  July  3rd — Acreage  is  about  110  per  cent 
of  last  year.  Condition  is  about  85  per  cent. 

GREENWOOD,  DEL.,  July  7th — Acreage  about  10  per  cent  above 
normal.  Entirely  too  much  rain  at  pi-esent  time.  Tomato  fields 
looking  good  at  present  time. 

DARLINGTON,  MD.,  July  2nd — Very  small  aci’eage  of  tomatoes 
in  this  section  of  Harford  County  owing  to  several  of  the 
canning  houses  not  operating.  I  think  about  60  per  cent  acreage, 
but  the  crop  looks  very  nice  at  this  date. 

GOLDSBORO,  MD.,  July  2nd — Conditions  fair. 

MUNDY  POINT,  VA.,  July  9th — We  cannot  make  you  a  report  on 
tomato  crop  as  yet,  best  of  reason:  just  had  a  good  rain.  The 
benefit  of  same  immeasureable  at  this  time. 

THAXTON,  VA.,  July  3rd — Acreage  65  per  cent  of  1940. 
Prospective  yield  normal.  This  includes  Roanoke  section, 


BRITAIN  CANS  SOUPS  FOR  EMERGENCIES 

From  May  Issae  “Tin  and  Its  Uses,”  London 

During  the  last  three  or  four  months — normally  one 
of  the  quietest  periods  of  the  canning  year — British 
canners  have  been  very  busy  turning  out  cans  of  soup 
intended  as  rations  for  the  civil  population  when  the 
local  cooking  facilities  have  been  interrupted  by  bomb¬ 
ing  attacks. 

The  British  Ministry  of  Food  decided  that  the  prac¬ 
tical  solution  is  to  have  emergency  stores,  at  strategic 
points,  of  canned  vegetable  soups  and  stews  already 
fully  cooked  and  merely  requiring  to  be  warmed  up. 
Professor  J.  C.  Drummond,  the  Scientific  Adviser  to 
the  Ministry,  and  Dr.  W.  Clayton,  the  Canning  Ad¬ 
viser  to  the  Ministry,  drew  up  precise  specifications  for 
the  ingredients  and  the  methods  of  preparing  and 
processing  the  soups  so  that  they  have  an  assured 
nutritive  value.  One  portion  of  soup  with  a  slice  of 
brown  bread  will  provide  about  500  calories  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  contribution  to  the  day’s  requirements  of  cal¬ 
cium,  iron  and  vitamins  A,  Bi  and  C. 

Several  recipes  have  been  formulated  and  from  them 
three  varieties  have  been  manufactured  on  a  bulk  scale : 
Thick  Vgetable  Stew,  Beef  Stew,  and  Pea  Soup.  Milk, 
oatmeal  and  potatoes  figure  largely  in  the  soups,  and 
all  contain  an  adequate  amount  of  a  yeast  extract  guar¬ 
anteed  to  yield  300  I.U.  per  ounce  of  vitamin  Bi.  The 
soups  are  packed  in  concentrated  form  in  A2V2  cans 
(30  ounces)  (No.  21/2)  containing  enough  for  six  por¬ 
tions.  The  canners  are  supplying  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  cans  weekly,  and  on  completion  of  the  intended 
reserve  stock,  the  output  may  enjoy  a  wider  popularity 
through  approved  channels. 

The  British  Medical  Journal  comments  as  follows: 
“It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  when  peace  comes,  caterers 
with  a  sense  of  social  responsibility  will  follow  this 
example  and  market  as  nutritious  a  vegetable  soup 
at  an  economical  price,  and  in  its  preparation  take  the 
kind  of  expert  advice  which  is  now  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Ministry.” 

ARMY  ASKS  BIDS  ON  CANNED  FOODS 

The  Chicago  Quartei’mastei*  Depot,  1819  W.  Pershing  Road, 
has  extended  invitations  to  bid  on  canned  peas  for  delivery  not 
later  than  May  31st,  1942,  calling  for  400,000  dozens  of  No.  10 
peas  or  their  equivalent  in  2’s,  and  200,000  dozens  of  No.  2  peas 
for  delivery  to  various  Army  posts.  Bids  will  be  received  at 
the  Office  of  the  Commanding  Officer  at  the  Chicago  address 
above  and  are  to  be  opened  at  9:00  A.M.,  C.S.T.,  July  15th,  1941 

Further  invitations  to  bid  have  been  extended  for  various 
quantities  of  canned  tuna  fish;  fish  flakes;  grapefruit;  apple 
sauce;  asparagus  tips;  lima  beans;  beets;  blackberries;  swec‘ 
cherries;  pears;  pineapple;  salmon;  shrimp  for  various  Army 
subsistent  stores  to  be  opened  at  9:00  A.  M..  July  16th. 

Bids  for  4,500,000  cans  of  Unit  B,  U.  S.  Army  Field  Ration  C 
each  can  containing  1  can  soluble  coffee  or  soluble  coffee  product 
(Barrington  Hall,  G.  Washington,  Nescafe,  or  equal),  3  tablet? 
of  sugar,  5  biscuits,  1  confection,  1  steel  wire  key,  will  be 
received  and  opened  July  21st. 

Bids  for  1,500,000  cans  each  of  Unit  M  1  meat  and  beans. 
Unit  M  2  meat  and  vegetable  hash;  Unit  M  3  meat  and  vegetable 
stew  packed  in  conformity  with  tentative  specifications,  will  b. 
received  and  opened  on  July  21st. 

Bids  for  14,400  24  ounce  tins  of  corned  beef  hash;  28,800  can? 
of  No.  1  domestic  pack  corned  beef;  3,600  six  pound  cans  ol 
domestic  pack  corned  beef  will  be  opened  on  July  29th. 

All  of  the  above  bids  will  be  received  at  the  Chicago  Quarter¬ 
master  Depot. 
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NO  ONE  TYPE  OF  DISTRIBUTION  ENOUGH 


by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 


IN  this  world  of  war  and  worry  it  seems  refreshing 
to  tired  minds  when  a  familiar  note  of  inquiry  is 
struck,  as  was  the  case  in  a  letter  I  received  last  week. 
Too  many  of  us  are  wondering  what  will  happen  next; 
what  will  happen  to  us,  and  what  above  all  else,  what 
will  be  the  use  of  planning  constructively  as  we  used 
to  do  before  Hitler  unloosed  his  dogs  of  war,  blitzkrieg 
or  what  have  you ! 

The  letter  says  in  part:  “Sometime  next  week  you 
will  receive  a  can  of  “Whatsit.”  Take  them  home,  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  the  table  and  then  write  me  what  you 
think  of  them.  The  price  is  $2.40  a  dozen,  delivered. 
25c  a  dozen  will  be  allowed  for  co-operative  advertising 
on  receipt  of  proof,  tear  sheets,  etc.  This  should  be 
great  for  chains  and  supers  but  what  about  a  distribu¬ 
tor  ?”  Close  followers  of  this  column  will  recognize  the 
old  problem :  “How  can  I  have  my  cake  and  eat  it  too?” 
No  doubt  the  initial  distribution  has  been  obtained 
among  chains  and  supers  as  the  letter  would  indicate 
but  now  when  the  product  must  go  national,  it’s  too 
large  to  remain  small  and  too  little  at  present  in  dis¬ 
tribution  to  be  big.  Certainly  the  distribution  must  be 
widened  and  in  most  cases  this  means  depending  to 
some  extent  on  the  jobber  for  help  in  spreading  distri¬ 
bution  and  increasing  consumer  demand. 

The  answer  is :  no  one  can  depend  primarily  on  any 
one  type  of  distributor  and  grow  in  sales  stature  as 
they  should.  Nor  can  any  blanket  plan  be  spread  over 
a  product  in  all  markets  and  be  said  to  be  the  last  and 
only  word  on  the  subject.  Let’s  look  for  a  moment  at 
both  sides  of  the  picture.  At  the  delivered  cost  to 
supers  and  like  types  of  markets,  it’s  true  that  a  fine 
margin  of  profit  is  allowed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  added 
incentive  to  push  the  goods  which  is  afforded  by  the 
liberal  allowance  of  25c  per  case  for  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising.  I  write  advisedly  in  reference  to  the  per  case 
allowance  for  advertising  while  intimating  that  it’s 
'^ery,  very  liberal.  So  liberal  in  fact  that  unless  safe- 
ruarded  as  most  are  not,  loop  holes  are  allowed  for  the 
acquisition  by  the  purchasing  warehouse  of  some  of  the 
allowance  for  increased  profit  on  the  movement  of 
l;oods.  Unless  the  purchases  are  limited  indeed,  25c 
■er  dozen  advertising  allowance  is  far  too  liberal  on 
n  article  retailing  for  25c  per  item.  Right  here  I 
uggest  that  it  be  contracted  on  the  basis  of  an  allow- 
:  nee  of  not  to  exceed  25c  per  case  for  advertising  to 
e  paid  after  receipt  of  tear  sheets  or  handbills,  news- 
aper  space  to  be  paid  for  at  national  rates,  handbill 
.  )ace  to  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  so  much  per  square 
1  ich,  and  a  fairly  liberal  allowance  to  be  made  for 
]  dlletins,  delivery  of  advertising  material  and  the 
r  reparation  of  window  posters  and  price  cards  if 
I  ich  are  provided  by  the  distributors.  Even  when  all 
t  lese  are  taken  into  account  it  will  be  barely  possible 
)r  the  distributor  to  spend  the  allotment  for  advertis- 
i  ig  unless  sales  are  more  than  I  expect.  You  see  an 
i  dvertiser  must  consider  running  ads  with  proper  bal¬ 


ance.  If  you  give  as  much  space  to  a  slow  moving 
specialty  as  you  do  to  a  fast  moving  staple,  you  throw 
your  whole  set-up  out  of  gear,  and  in  the  end  decrease 
possible  profitable  sales  instead  of  increasing  them 
as  you  expect. 

Now  that  the  matter  of  setting  up  a  basis  for  giving 
an  advertising  allowance  has  been  disposed  of,  let’s 
look  at  the  distributor  angle  a  moment.  Let’s  see  what 
we  can  work  out,  if  anything,  for  the  jobber  who  must 
in  turn  move  the  goods  to  the  retail  dealer,  and  who 
will  in  turn,  interest  his  customers  in  the  product. 
Many  manufacturers,  when  they  finally  decide  to  go 
national  in  distribution,  anticipate  future  profits  and 
by  so  doing  are  able  to  arrive  at  a  base  price,  f.  o.  b. 
plant  that  averages  profits  in  all  territories,  and  allows 
all  types  of  distributors  to  handle  the  goods  at  a  profit. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  this  case  that  is  what  we  will 
have  to  do  here. 

Some  leeway  will  be  allowed  toward  the  suggested 
end  by  setting  up  the  basis  for  the  advertising  allow¬ 
ance  as  outlined,  inasmuch  as  not  all  distributors  by 
any  means  will  avail  themselves  of  the  offer  and  the 
full  list  $2.40  a  dozen  will  accrue  to  the  manufacturer. 
Another  suggestion  that  might  be  adopted  is  that  of 
setting  a  list  price,  delivered  in  minimum  lots.  Then 
allow  a  sliding  scale  of  increasing  discounts  for  quan¬ 
tity  purchases.  This  might  not  work  out  in  every 
case  but  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  appeal  to  the  super 
market  operator  who  might  be  in  a  position  to  mer¬ 
chandise  the  goods  in  large  lots  or  the  jobber  with 
a  number  of  branches  or  a  comparatively  large  num¬ 
ber  of  retail  customers.  After  all  it  is  this  type  of 
distributor  in  whom  the  manufacturer  is  most  inter¬ 
ested.  Certainly  some  plan  must  be  adopted  that  will 
permit  the  manufacturer  to  supply  all  classes  of  dis¬ 
tributors  with  the  goods  or  else  all  plans  for  national 
sales  coverage  will  go  for  naught. 

From  the  money  that  will  be  saved  by  not  spending 
it  for  co-operative  advertising  some  small  amount  will 
be  available  for  liberal  sampling  of  salesmen  and 
buyers.  The  importance  of  this  cannot  be  overesti¬ 
mated  and  should  be  taken  into  account  in  any  and  all 
plans  for  increasing  sales  coverage.  For  instance,  I 
have  just  received  a  notice  of  a  picnic  to  be  held  next 
Monday  night  on  the  occasion  of  a  regular  meeting  of 
a  retail  grocers’  association.  In  it  we  are  promised  a 
package  of  trade  size  of  a  miller’s  cereal  that  is  seeking 
distribution  in  our  market.  It  has  been  on  and  off  the 
trade  for  several  years.  The  value  of  the  package  to 
be  given  each  one  attending  the  meeting  is  not  great 
even  at  retail  prices.  Still,  I  know  attendance  will  be 
increased  perceptibly  at  the  meeting  because  of  this 
offer.  Some  of  those  receiving  the  samples  will  try  the 
products  for  the  first  time  and  continue  to  use  them. 
Dealer  co-operation  will  be  increased,  some  consumer 
acceptance  will  be  created  through  the  selling  of  those 
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PEA 

HUIUNC 

EQUIPMENT 


For  the  successful  operation  of  a 
pea  or  lima  bean  cannery,  no 
mechanical  equipment  is  so  impor¬ 
tant  as  efficient  and  economical 
hulling  equipment.  Machines  that 
will  thresh  the  highest  percentage 
of  the  quality  from  the  vines,  that 
reduce  breakage  and  save  peas, 
largely  determine  the  profit. 

Consequently,  Hamachek  Ideal 
Viners  and  equipment  are  playing 
an  increasingly  important  part  in 
the  production  of  canned  peas  and 
lima  beans. 


FRANK 


MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 

Establishtd  1880  •  Incorporated  1924 

GREEN  PEA  HULLING  SPECIALISTS 


who  will  in  the  last  analysis,  recommend  the  goods. 
All  these  things  must  be  taken  into  account  when 
planning  to  step  up  distribution. 

I  have  referred  before  to  the  necessity  of  interesting 
all  types  of  distributors  in  a  product  that  is  to  attempt 
national  distribution.  Consideration  of  the  era  in 
which  we  are  operating  or  trying  to  operate  at  present 
will  indicate  that  we  must  be  more  particular  than 
ever  in  this  regard.  Look  forward  a  few  months  or  to 
a  time  even  nearer  and  some  say  we  will  be  more 
regimented  than  ever.  If  this  time  comes,  and  it  may, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  you  will  be  licensed  to 
serve  or  to  continue  serving  the  various  distributors 
to  whom  you  have  been  supplying  goods.  The  chances 
are  you  will  not  be  allowed  to  spread  your  sales  opera¬ 
tions  all  over  the  map  as  you  have  been  doing  in  the 
past.  For  instance,  a  soap  company  with  whose  opera¬ 
tions  I  am  some  what  familiar  now  sells  all  desirable 
retail  dealers  and  all  other  types  of  distributors  on  a 
direct  basis.  At  the  same  time  representatives  of  the 
company  bend  every  effort  to  sell  the  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributors  as  well.  As  a  result,  both  wholesale  grocer 
and  retail  dealer  have  on  hand,  at  times,  more  soap 
and  soap  products  than  they  can  dispose  of  profitably 
and  promptly.  Market  demoralization  follows,  no  one 
profits,  not  even  the  consumer. 

Government  interference  if  you  want  to  call  it  that, 
in  business  would  probably  correct  this  situation.  If, 
in  the  opinion  of  leading  economists,  this  would  result 
from  the  concentration  of  sales  efforts  on  a  fewer  types 
of  distributors,  you  will  see  this  concentration  en¬ 
forced.  When  this  time  comes  you  want  to  be  in  the 
clear  with  your  plans  and  able  to  continue  selling 
supers,  chains  and  wholesale  dealers.  It  may  be  our 
correspondent’s  question  was  prompted  by  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  allow  wholesale  distributors  what  he  terms  an 
adequate  margin  of  profit.  Maybe  this  has  been  set  at 
too  high  a  point.  The  old  days  pass,  wholesale  grocers 
today  who  are  making  the  most  progress  are  those  who 
operate  on  much  more  reduced  margins  of  profits  than 
did  those  of  twenty  years  ago.  Take  every  large  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  United  States  today  and  .somewhere  in  it 
you  will  find  those  willing  for  some  reason  or  another 
to  go  along  with  a  manufacturer  on  smaller  than  usual 
margins.  All  retail  grocer  owned  houses  are  of  this 
type,  all  wholesale  grocers  operating  cash  and  carry 
branches  and  those  who  sell  on  some  membership  plan 
or  another  are  all  in  this  category. 

Yes,  I  think  this  product  that  sells  delivered  at  $2.*0 
a  dozen  to  be  retailed  at  25c  a  can  will  be  acceptable  to 
enough  wholesale  grocers  so  that  they  will  materia’  y 
help  to  extend  distribution,  if  the  advertising  alio  - 
ance  is  so  extended  as  to  remain  such  and  not  be  treat*  d 
as  a  price  reduction  or  as  an  increased  profit. 

Canners  facing  like  problems  in  their  plants  nu  y 
read  this  article  and  profit  by  it.  Certainly  we  ha  e 
preached  long  enough,  and  it  seems  vigorously  enourii, 
that  the  wholesale  grocer  must  be  included  in  c  .r 
sales  plans  so  that  the  average  reader  of  this  colur  n 
ought  to  believe  in  the  plan  by  this  time.  Surely  your 
sales  and  profits  will  increase  as  you  follow  this  policy 
in  your  merchandising  set-up! 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


CANNING  MACHINERY  GETS 
PREFERENCE 

Leon  Henderson,  Administrator,  Office 
of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian 
Supply,  issued  an  order  July  1st  which 
gives  preference  to  materials  necessary 
ter  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  can¬ 
ning  machinery  for  the  canning  of  this 
year’s  perishable  fruit  and  vegetable 
crops.  The  text  of  the  order  which  ap- 
j  eared  in  the  July  3rd  issue  of  the 
Federal  Register  follows: 

Part  1317 — Material  and  Equipment 
FOR  THE  Construction  and  Repair  of 
Machinery  for  the  Canning  Indus¬ 
try 

CIVILIAN  ALLOCATION  PROGRAM 
At  the  present  time  there  is  an  urgent 
need  for  material  and  equipment  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
machinery  for  the  canning  industry. 
Ihere  is  insufficient  machinery  to  can 
this  year’s  perishable  vegetable  and  fruit 
crop,  which  will  re.sult  in  the  loss  of  a 
portion  of  this  year’s  crops  unless 
prompt  measures  are  taken  to  remedy 
the  shortage.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  allocate  sufficient  material  and  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  construction  and  repair  of 
canning  machinery  to  meet  the  present 
emergency. 

Accordingly,  pursuant  to  and  under 
the  authority  vested  in  me  by  Executive 
Order  No.  8734,  particularly  section  2 
(a)  thereof,  the  following  program  for 
allocation  of  material  and  equipment 
necessary  for  the  construction  and  repair 
of  canning  machinery  is  announced: 

§  1317.1  Emergency  allocation  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  equipment  for  the  construction 
and  repair  of  machinery  for  the  canning 
industry.  Deliveries  of  equipment  and 
material  now  on  the  Priorities  Critical 
List  which  are  necessary  for  the  con¬ 
struction  and  repair  of  machinery  to  he 
used  in  the  preparation,  processing,  fill¬ 
ing,  labeling,  closing  and  packaging  of 
Ihis  year’s  fruit  and  vegetable  crops 
shall  be  given  an  emergency  preference 
rating  effective  for  obtaining  such  ma- 
■  ferial  and  equipment  to  the  extent  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Office  of  Production 
"lanagement  to  be  consistent  with  the 
I  efense  program:  Provided,  however, 
*  ’  hat  the  manufacturer  of  the  machinery 

!  as  on  hand  orders  calling  for  its  de- 
!  ’  very  on  or  before  August  1,  1941,  and 

1  le  machinery  is  to  be  actually  shipped 
j  1  it  later  than  August  15,  1941.* 

=  ‘-'SS  1317.1  to  1317.3.  inclusive,  issued  pursuant 

I  the  authority  contained  in  Exective  Order 
r  ).  8734. 

§  1317.2  Prohibition  against  excessive 
'  I  ventories.  Allocations  made  under  this 
1  ograni  shall  not  be  used  to  accumulate 
(■  icessive  inventories,  or  to  replace  parts 
ill  serviceable.* 

§  1317.3  Administration,  enforcement 
d  limitation.  This  program  shall  be 
:  ^ministered,  enforced  and  limited  by 
t  a  Office  of  Production  Management.* 
I  Issued  this  1st  day  of  July  1941. 

Leon  Henderson,  Administrator. 


A-2  RATING  FOR  CANNING  MACHINERY 

The  Office  of  Production  Management 
on  July  9  granted  the  canning  industry 
a  preference  rating  of  A-2  for  obtaining 
materials  required  in  the  repair  and 
construction  of  machinery  for  canning 
the  1941  crop  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Preference  rating  A-2  has  been  as¬ 
signed  for  materials  included  in  the  Pri¬ 
orities  Critical  List  as  published  by 
0PM.  The  preference  rating  order  be¬ 
came  effective  July  9,  1941,  and  termi¬ 
nates  August  31,  1941.  It  applies  to 
orders  on  hand  June  25,  1941,  and  covers 
materials  for  the  construction  or  repair 
of  canning  machinery  or  equipment 
used  for  the  preparation  and  processing 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  for  the 
filling,  labeling,  closing  and  packaging 
of  the  containers  therefore.  The  0PM 
order  defines  materials  to  be  used  for 
the  above  as  materials,  equipment,  ac¬ 
cessories,  parts,  assemblies,  products 
and  commodities  which  are  from  time 
to  time  listed  on  the  Priorities  Critical 
List. 

This  order  can  be  used  only  by  the 
manufacturers  of  canning  machinery 
and  equipment  and  may  be  extended  to 
subcontractors.  The  0PM  cautions  those 
who  are  entitled  to  use  this  order  against 
increasing  inventories  or  materials  in 
excess  of  this  amount  necessary  to  con¬ 
struct  or  repair  canning  machinery  or 
equipment.  Special  provisions  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  order  to  insure  that  the 
materials  will  be  used  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  canning  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  preparation  and  processing 
of  fruits  and  vegetables. 


A  CORRECTION  GLADLY  MADE 

Under  date  of  July  8th,  Marvin  P. 
Verhulst,  executive  secretary,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Canners  Association  writes  The 
Canning  Trade!  “We  note  in  the  July 
7  issue  a  reprint  of  two  items  taken  from 
our  membership  letter  of  June  18.  With 
respect  to  the  item  regarding  agricul¬ 
tural  labor,  the  Commissioner  of  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  revoked  his  previous  ruling 
as  to  the  classification  of  employees  at 
country  viner  stations  the  day  follow¬ 
ing  the  issuance  of  our  membership  let¬ 
ter  referred  to.  Therefore,  in  our  mem¬ 
bership  letter  of  June  24,  we  specifically 
called  attention  to  the  revocation  of  this 
ruling  on  viner  labor.  Inasmuch  as  the 
item  you  reprinted  is  now  obsolete  to  that 
extent,  we  are  fearful  that  its  reprint¬ 
ing  may  lead  some  canners  astray  into 
believing  that  employees  at  country 
viner  stations  are  excluded  from  Social 
Security  taxes.”  The  ruling  referred  to 
reads:  “None  of  the  services  performed 
by  your  employees  in  connection  with 
the  vining  of  peas  constitute  agricul¬ 
tural  labor  for  employment  tax  pur¬ 
poses.” 


PICKLE  PACKERS  MEET 

Thirty-nine  members  and  three  guests 
were  in  attendance  at  the  Mid-year 
Meeting  of  the  National  Pickle  Packers 
Association  held  at  the  Palmer  House, 
Chicago,  June  25th,  to  hear  President  F. 
Olney  Brown  outline  the  activities  of  the 
Association,  the  increased  need  for  as¬ 
sociation  work  in  the  defense  emergency 
and  to  launch  a  drive  for  new  members. 
Summing  up  his  remarks,  Mr.  Brown 
said:  “We  belong  to  this  Association 
and  we  are  here  today  for  the  orje  good, 
selfish  reason  of  learning  something  or 
of  promoting  some  activity  intended  to 
help  our  individual  businesses.  Indeed, 
there  are  very  few  things  any  one  of  us 
can  do  or  recommend  which  do  not  help 
the  industry  as  a  whole,  and  what  helps 
the  whole  helps  each  individual  unit  of  it. 
If  two  heads  are  better  than  one,  then 
80  or  ICO  are  many-fold  better  than  one. 

I  urge  each  of  you  to  use  this  Associa¬ 
tion,  help  build  up  its  activities  and  ser¬ 
vices,  strive  to  increa.se  the  size  of  the 
membership,  and  thereby  make  it  play  a 
bigger  part  in  helping  each  one  of  us.” 

Treasurer,  C.  J.  Sutphen  made  his  re¬ 
port  showing  the  finances  to  be  in  good 
position,  and  a  comfortable  balance  on 
hand. 

New  Secretary,  Edward  T.  Miller 
made  a  very  comprehensive  report  par¬ 
ticularly  with  regard  to  stocks  and  carry¬ 
over,  consumption  figures  and  acreage 
comparisons  which  follow: 

CARRY-OVER  SALT  STOCKS  AND 
DILLS 

As  of  June  1,  1941,  a  report  of  the 
carry-over  inventories  of  Salt  Stocks  and 
Genuine  Dills  was  called  for  from  56 
members.  The  call  was  responded  to  by 
33  members  with  information  which  has 
been  consolidated  as  follows: 

Salt  Stocks  on  Hand  June  1,  1941 

No.  1  Gi'ade .  364,094  bushels 

No.  2  Grade .  234,060  bushels 

No.  3  Grade .  188,606  bushels 

Broken  &  Hollow .  66,873  bushels 

Unclassified  .  138,499  bushels 


Total  .  992,132  bushels 

On  this  same  date  last  year  the  carry¬ 
over  of  Salt  Stocks  of  our  reporting  mem¬ 
bers  was  1,390,718  bushels.  The  decrease 
from  last  year  amounts  to  398,586 
bushels,  or  28  per  cent. 

TABLE  OF  CONSUMPTION 
Indicating  accelerated  consumption  for 
four  years,  monthly  averages,  first  5 
months,  each  year: 


1938 

317,900 

bushels 

1939 

353,907 

bushels 

1940 

403,822 

bushels 

1941 

538,445  bushels 

Showing  an  increase  in  consumption  of 
nearly  70  per  cent  in  four  years  time. 

Acreages — The  June  1,  1941  reports 
from  the  membership  on  acreages  show 
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an  aggregate  of  contracted  acres  of  42,- 
760,  and  an  actual  acreage  in  1940  of 
39,517  acres.  Our  actual  1940  acreage 
of  39,517  is  43.32  per  cent  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  December  18,  1940,  acreage 
for  the  entire  country.  Based  on  our 
membership  reports  of  contracted  acre¬ 
age  (42,760)  for  this  year,  the  indicated 
acreage  for  the  country  is  therefore 
98,707  acres. 

PRIORITIES  HANDBOOK 

A  handbook  on  the  operation  of  the 
priorities  system  has  been  issued  and 
made  available  in  quantities  to  trade  as¬ 
sociation  or  other  agencies  for  distri¬ 
bution  to  members  upon  application  to 
the  Division  of  Information,  Office  of 
Emergency  Management,  New  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PAMPHLET  ON  REFRIGERATION  CODES 

“Standards  for  Refrigeration,”  a  new 
eight-page  circular  issued  by  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers, 
presents  in  a  condensed,  convenient  form 
descriptions  of  the  numerous  refrigera¬ 
tion  and  air  conditioning  standards 
which  members  of  the  Society  have  com¬ 
piled,  written,  sponsored  and  revised 
during  the  past  several  years.  Although 
the  entire  industry  knows  that  the 
achievements  of  the  A.S.R.E.  in  this  field 
have  been  outstanding,  the  new  publica¬ 
tion,  listing  the  codes  in  outline  form, 
serves  to  remind  refrigeration  people  of 
the  broad  scope  and  enormous  value  of 
the  work  that  has  been  done. 

Copies  of  “Standards  for  Refrigera¬ 
tion”  will  be  distributed  to  all  members 
of  the  A.S.R.E.  about  July  30,  and  will 
be  available  without  charge  to  anyone 
who  is  interested.  Address  requests  to 
the  A.S.R.E.,  37  West  39th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

BURTON  HEADS  FOOD  TECHNOLOGISTS 

Dr.  Lawrence  V.  Burton,  Editor  of 
“Food  Industries”  was  elected  President 
of  the  Institute  of  Food  Technologists  at 
their  recent  meeting  held  in  Pittsburgh. 
Dr.  E.  H.  Harvey  recently  appointed  Di¬ 
rector  for  Anhauser  Busch  Company, 
was  elected  Vice-President. 

DEL  MONTE  ADDS  FOODS  IN  CLASS 

A  new  addition,  foods  packed  in  Dura- 
glas,  has  been  added  to  the  Del  Monte 
line  after  more  than  a  year’s  sales  ex¬ 
perience  demonstrating  that  there  is  a 
place  in  grocery  set-ups  for  both  foods 
in  cans  and  foods  in  glass.  The  con¬ 
tainer  adopted  is  Owen-Illinois  “Dura- 
glas”  of  the  No.  2V^  and  303  size  and 
very  similar  to  the  corresponding  cans 
sizes  in  shape.  A  strip  label  will  be 
used  exposing  the  greater  part  of  the 
container  for  the  product  inspection  of 
consumers,  while  the  wide  mouth  top  will 
bear  the  brand  identification  as  well  as 
the  label.  Grocers  are  advised  to  stock 
both  the  canned  and  glass  products  for 
maximum  sales  and  to  satisfy  consumer 
preference. 


TRI-STATE  MEETING  JULY  17TH 

The  Mid-Summer  Meeting  and  Lun¬ 
cheon  of  the  Tri-State  Packers  Associa¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  the  Talbot  Country 
Club,  Easton,  Maryland,  on  Thursday, 
July  17,  1941.  An  18  hole  golf  match 
and  tennis  match  will  be  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  meeting  according  to 
advice  from  Frank  Shook,  Association’s 
Secretary. 

WARRENSBURC  SEEKS  OPERATOR  FOR 
CANNERY 

The  village  of  Warrensburg,  Illinois, 
is  seeking  to  have  private  operation  re¬ 
sumed  for  the  plant  of  the  Warrensburg 
Canning  Company  which  for  many  years, 
until  1930,  operated  as  a  corn  cannery 
when  it  was  absorbed  by  Continental 
Can  Company,  and  has  since  operated 
on  lease  by  the  Works  Progress  Admin¬ 
istration.  The  three  acre  plant  includes 
nine  buildings  with  approximately  38,000 
square  feet  of  fioor  space,  has  complete 
sprinkler  and  conveyor  systems,  its  own 
water  supply  and  generator  unit.  Equip¬ 
ment  is  described  as  being  in  good  con¬ 
dition  for  operation.  Further  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  had  from  the  Village  of 
Warrensburg,  Illinois,  or  from  Carl  J. 
Gordon,  Continental  Can  Company, 
Chicago. 

NEW  MILK  CANNERY 

The  Morning  Milk  Company  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  has  secured  a  site  at 
Sunnyside,  Washington,  and  broke 
ground  June  25th  for  a  milk  condensary 
to  cost  approximately  $250,000.  A  mini¬ 
mum  of  100,000  pounds  of  milk  daily  will 
be  required  for  successful  operation  of 
this  new  plant  which  is  to  have  a  daily 
capacity  of  200,000  pounds  of  milk.  An¬ 
nual  payroll  for  milk  will  be  about  $1,- 
000,000.  The  factory  which  will  be  one 
of  the  most  modern  in  the  West  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  completed  by  October.  G.  R. 
Pitmann,  company  production  manager, 
is  supervising  construction. 

PHILLIPS  ON  RADIO 

Key  radio  stations  are  carrying  Phil¬ 
lips  Packing  Company’s  message  of  the 
Phillips  Delicious  line  of  59  fine  foods 
into  1892  counties  and  32  states,  says 
the  latest  mid-summer  edition  of  P.D.Q. 

OFF  FOR  HAWAII 

H.  E.  MacConaughey,  of  the  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Company,  Ltd.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  is 
making  a  business  trip  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  where  the  active  canning  season 
is  now  well  under  way. 

PREPARING  FOR  SAUCE  PACK 

Oscar  Hallberg  &  Sons  are  remodeling 
the  old  G.  W.  Hume  Company  cannery  at 
Graton,  Calif.,  and  will  use  it  for  the 
canning  of  apple  sauce. 


CONTINENTAL  DIRECTORS  VISIT 
SYRACUSE 

Continental  Can  Company,  Inc.,  in 
conformity  with  its  policy  of  periodically 
holding  directors’  meetings  at  various  key 
cities  where  the  company  maintains 
plants,  held  its  Board  of  Directors’  meet¬ 
ing  in  Syracuse  on  Wednesday,  July  9th, 
which  was  followed  by  an  inspection  tour 
of  the  plant’s  machine  shops,  equipment, 
can-manufacturing  facilities,  and  engi¬ 
neering  research  departments. 

In  the  afternoon  a  luncheon  was  given 
by  Arthur  G.  Chase,  newly  elected  di¬ 
rector  of  the  company,  at  his  home  at 
“Highfields,”  Fayetteville,  at  which  Carle 
C.  Conway,  board  chairman,  spoke.  Mr. 
Chase,  in  addition  to  being  a  director  of 
Continental  is  also  vice-president  and 
treasurer  of  the  Precision  Castings  Co., 
Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Iroquois  Publishing  Company.  In  the 
evening  a  dinner  sponsored  by  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Syracuse  executives  was  given 
for  the  visiting  officers  and  directors  at 
the  Hotel  Syracuse. 

According  to  James  H.  O’Neil,  district 
manager  of  manufacturing,  the  Syracuse 
plant  is  an  important  cog  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  nation-wide  system  of  can-manu¬ 
facturing  plants,  for  not  only  does  it  in¬ 
clude  one  of  its  most  important  machine 
research  divisions,  but  it  is  also  a  major 
supplier  of  can-manufacturing  equipment 
for  the  company’s  other  factories. 

Starting  operations  in  1905,  the  first 
plant  of  the  company  was  established 
at  Syracuse.  Today  Continental  has 
forty-eight  plants  located  strategically 
throughout  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  Cuba,  comprising  factories  for  can 
manufacturing;  shops  to  build  machin¬ 
ery  for  its  own  and  customers’  use;  re¬ 
search  and  experimental  departments;  a 
crown  cap  factory;  and  a  corrugated  box 
plant. 

Those  officers  and  directors  making  up 
the  Continental  pai’ty  were:  C.  C.  Con¬ 
way,  chairman  of  the  board;  J.  F. 
Hartlieb,  president;  S.  J.  Steele,  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president;  F.  J.  O’Brien,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  manufacture;  F. 
G.  Searle,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
sales;  J.  B.  Jeffress,  Jr.,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  J.  S.  Snelham,  vice-president 
and  comptroller;  H.  B.  Farr,  of  the  fiim 
of  Willkie,  Owen,  Otis  &  Bailey,  general 
counsel  of  the  company ;  Arthur  G. 
Chase,  vice-president  and  director  of 
Precision  Castings  Co.,  Inc.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.;  J.  L.  Johnson,  president  of  The 
Lambert  Mfg.  Co.;  and  M.  S.  Slosn, 
chairman  and  president  of  the  Missou  i- 
Kansas-Texas  Railroad  Co. 

Other  members  of  the  Continental  r- 
ganization  accompanying  the  direct-'  ’s 
included  J.  E.  Baldwin,  manager  of 
packers’  can  sales — Eastern  district;  '1. 
A.  Fink,  supervisor  of  packers’  can  f 'C- 
tories;  G.  H.  Muth,  manager  of  cc  a- 
mercial  development;  James  H.  O’N  1, 
Syracuse  district  manager  of  manul  -- 
turing;  and  P.  V.  Smith,  Syracuse  c  s- 
trict  sales  manager. 
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SHAK£fl 


JUICE 

BRINER 


NEW  WAY 

LABELERS  and  CASERS 

NEW  WAY  EQUIPMENT  IS  PRECISION  BUILT 

NKW  WAY  LABELERS  are  FAST  .  .  .  DURABLE  .  .  . 
ECONOMICAL.  Speedy  resetting  over  a  wide  range  of  cans. 

NEW  WAY  CASERS  to  fit  EVERY  canner's  requirements  for 
size  and  speed  .  ,  .  new  internal  construction  insures  free 

flow  of  cans  and  uninterrupted  operation. 

NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO. 

HANOVER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tmie  Westminster, Md. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  —  TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


AVARS  HI-SPEED  9  Pocket  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO 

and  CUT  STRING  BEAN  FILLER 


JUICE  DRAIN- 


PLUNGER 

ADJUSTMENT 


For  filling  whole  tomatoes 

Measures  each  can  full  alike  without 
crushing 

Larger  hopper  and  longer  shaker.  Fills 
more  whole  and  even 

Large  juice  pan — Double  valve  juicer 

Soon  pays  for  itself  in  labor  saved  over 
hand  fill 

Capacity  up  to  180  cans  per  minute. 

Also  make  a  7  pocket  Filler  for  tomatoes 
and  cut  string  beans. 

Prices  on  request 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 
Salem,  New  Jersey 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition f  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 
BROKERS 
AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9,  360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canable”. 


"I  would  not  tdkc  S1 ,000.00  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  set  another." 

—a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE,  20  South  Gay  Street,  MARYLAND 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Market  Holding — Some  Selling  of  New 
Packs — Pea  Outlook  Promising — Get  Sup¬ 
plies  in  Quick — Some  Prices  Seen. 

STATUS  QUO — Which  means  in 
this  case  that  the  canned  foods 
market  this  week  is  exactly  where 
it  was  last  week,  as  to  prices.  Our 
m.arket  pages  are  sad  looking  with 
blanks  or  “nominal’'  where  price 
figures  should  be  on  beans,  corn 
and  peas,  but  what  can  we  do?  We 
give  the  few  local  figures  that  we 
can  assemble,  but  even  that  is  a 
dangerous  thing  to  do,  because  in¬ 
variably  some  canners  object  that 
they  are  not,  nor  will  they,  sell  at 
such  prices.  Prices  are  not  jump¬ 
ing  from  day  to  day,  but  as  a  rule 
where  a  sale  is  made — and  by  that 
token  a  price  named — the  sale  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  favor,  for  immedi¬ 
ate  shipment,  and  no  more  at  the 
price,  even  if  the  seller  has  any 
more. 

The  canner’s  lot  is  not  a  happy 
cne  just  now.  In  this  section,  as 
all  now  know,  the  Alaska  pea  pack 
was  disappointing  in  the  extreme, 
with  probably  more  sold  as  fu¬ 
tures  than  they  were  able  to  pack. 
The  canner  who  has  any  surplus 
naturally  is  not  anxious  to  sell, 
even  though  reports  from  the 
great  pea  canning  regions,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  far  northwest,  are 
very  promising.  Even  Wisconsin 
which  tries  to  avoid  them  may  have 
more  Alaska  4s  than  usual,  due  to 
the  early  unfavorable  weather. 
The  question  with  all  these  West¬ 
ern  canners  is  one  of  transporta¬ 
tion  ;  and  so  local  holders  smile  and 
sit  easy. 

Now  the  canners  are  busy  on 
sweets,  and  the  weather  has  been 
more  favorable,  with  plentiful — if 
not  too  much — rains.  In  fact  they 
are  now  busy  taking  stock  of  the 
results,  and  want  to  see  where  they 
stand  before  shipping  any.  Pea 
canning  throughout  the  country  is 
making  good  progress,  with  mixed 
results  in  quality,  but  mostly  on 
the  better  side,  and  there  ought 
to  be  a  good  sized  pack  when  the 


last  whistle  blows  on  this  vege¬ 
table.  And  it  is  most  sincerely 
hoped  that  this  will  prove  true,  be¬ 
cause  every  possible  case  is  needed* 
The  July  5th  official  report  from 
Wisconsin  reads  thus: 

“Despite  cooler  weather  this 
week,  the  Alaska  pack  has 
crowded  canners  in  most  parts 
of  Wisconsin  with  yields  run¬ 
ning  very  heavy.  Reported 
yields  in  the  north  central  and 
northwestern  parts  of  the 
State  range  from  90  to  135 
cases  per  acre  on  Alaskas.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
Alaska  packing  is  generally 
finishing  up  this  week  and  the 
heavy  yields  have  continued. 
Only  the  lake  shore  territory 
is  having  subnormal  yields  and 
there  the  Alaska  crop  aver¬ 
aged  from  70 /f  down  to  30% 
of  normal.  The  quality  of 
Alaskas  throughout  the  State 
was  adversely  affected  by  the 
heat  of  a  week  ago  and  more 
fours  developed  than  first  re¬ 
ports  indicated. 

Sweets  are  seriously  in  need 
of  moisture  in  the  southern 
and  eastern  part  of  the  State. 
First  reports  on  sweet  yields 
range  from  80  to  well  over  100 
cases  except  in  the  lake  shore 
territory  where  the  yield  is 
considerably  lower.” 

The  pea  canners  are  lucky  to  a 
degree  that  they  may  not  fully 
realize.  To  feed  our  boys  in  the 
armed  service  the  Government  is 
buying  three  million  dollars’  worth 
of  fresh  vegetables  per  month, 
right  now,  and  may  be  expected  to 
continue  during  the  crop  season. 
The  bean  canners  will  tell  you  what 
that  means:  the  beans  are  going 
to  market  or  to  the  Government  at 
prices  which  put  them  out  of  the 
reach  of  canners.  That  early  crop 
was  hurt  and  delayed  everywhere, 
but  now  it  is  coming  on  better  in 
most  sections,  and  with  the  good 
acreage  out,  and  the  ability  of  that 
crop  to  hump  itself  on  yields  (nor¬ 
mally,  the  cause  of  the  low  prices 
on  canned  beans,  but  this  time 


hampered  with  the  difficulty  to  get 
enough  pickers  in  the  fields)  the 
canners  will  get  some  innings  at 
least,  and  they  will  make  the  most 
of  their  opportunities.  As  with  all 
other  canned  items  there  is  slim 
chance  that  enough  canned  green 
and  wax  beans  can  be  produced  to 
meet  the  demand.  Corn  and  toma¬ 
to  canners  may  meet  this  same 
fresh,  market  competition,  stiff er  as 
are  the  bean  canners  through  the 
diversion  of  their  crops  to  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  the  Government,  the  latter 
more  so  than  the  former,  but  both 
will  feel  it.  We  may  expect  to  see 
more  “bootlegging”  in  canning 
crops  than  we  have  had  since  way 
back  when.  All  of  this  does  not 
make  life  any  the  easier  for  the 
canner  in  his  efforts  to  respond  to 
the  urge  to  get  out  production  of 
canned  foods. 

The  Corn  Canners  Service  Bureau 
calls  attention  to  an  important  mat¬ 
ter:  the  likelihood  of  a  great 
scarcity  of  transportation  facili¬ 
ties  by  the  time  the  active  canning 
season  arrives,  and  they  warn 
members  to  get  in  their  cans  and 
other  supplies  well  ahead  of  time; 
“it  would  be  smart  for  any  corn 
canner  to  get  his  storage  up  to 
even  as  high  as  40 '  f  of  his  antici¬ 
pated  requirements.”  What  goes 
for  corn  canners  goes  for  all  other 
canners. 

PRICES — We  have  recently  had  an 
unusual  influx  of  new  subscriptions 
from  chains,  wholesale  grocers,  and 
retailers,  and  some  of  them  do  not 
like  the  absence  of  definite  price 
quotations  in  our  market  pages. 
For  that  reason  we  made  the  above 
explanation. 

We  have  in  front  of  us  quota¬ 
tions  in  new  packed  beans,  from 
the  Tri-States  and  Pennsylvania, 
and  they  read  thus :  Standard  semi¬ 
round  pod,  cut,  76  cents;  round 
pod  81  cents;  Ex.  Stand.,  round 
pod,  ungraded  88%  cents ;  standard 
cut  wax,  in  very  short  supply,  85 
cents.  No.  10s  are  quoted  from 
$3.65  to  $4.20. 
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On  new  packed  peas  the  prices 
run:  2s,  standard  Early  Junes 
921/2  cents;  standard  3s,  95  cents; 
Ex.  Std.,  2s,  Alaska  2  sieve 
$1,221/2;  2s,  Ex.  Stds.,  3s  Alaskas 
$1.10.  No.  2  ungraded,  2s,  Laxton 
sweets  95  cents ;  10s  of  the  same  at 
$5.10. 

Bargains  in  Shoepeg  corn  are 
offered  as:  2s,  fancy  $1.05;  Ex. 
Std.,  95  cents ;  standard  STi/j ;  with 
the  admonition  that  supplies  are 
about  all  gone. 

In  Golden  Bantam,  2s,  Ex.  Stds., 
whole  95  cents;  12  oz.  fancy 
vacuum  pack  $1. 

A  few  cases  of  crushed  ever¬ 
green  in  303s,  at  75  cents. 

It  is  hoped  to  get  corn  canning 
going  by  August  1st,  and  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  be  waiting  for  it  as  it  rolls 
off  the  ways.  That  means  just  the 
beginning ! 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Market  Firmness  Evident — Further  Increase 
in  Government  Buying — Canners  Showing 
More  Willingness — Peas  Continue  to  Ad¬ 
vance — New  Bean  Prices  Heard — Salmon 
Nominal — Sardines  in  Steady  Demand — 
Shrimp  Prices  Move  Up^Fruit  Prices. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York,  July  11,  1941 

THE  SITUATION  —  Announcement 
of  opening  prices  on  1941  pack 
California  apricots  this  week  sub¬ 
stantiated  recent  reports  indicating 
that  the  bulk  of  this  season’s  pack 
would  move  at  a  higher  price  level 
than  that  prevalent  recently  when 
some  futures  business  was  booked. 
Pricewise,  the  market  showed  little 
change  otherwise,  with  a  feeling  of 
marked  firmness  evident  in  fruit, 
vegetable,  and  fish  lines.  Distrib¬ 
utors  were  again  on  the  buying  side 
this  week,  with  canners  not  free 
sellers  on  new  packs.  Considerable 
interest  was  evident  in  the  trade 
regarding  a  report  that  the  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 
may  contract  with  Florida  citrus 
canners  for  the  packing  of  canned 
peaches  from  this  year’s  crop  in 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgias.  Such 


a  move  would  inject  a  new  and  un¬ 
expected  factor  in  this  season’s 
canning  operations. 

THE  OUTLOOK  —  Canners  who 
have  been  holding  back  in  their 
selling  of  the  1941  pack  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  catching  the  season’s 
“high”  are  expected  to  come  into 
the  market  with  more  freedom 
within  the  next  few  weeks,  and  a 
perceptible  quickening  of  the  trad¬ 
ing  tempo  is  looked  for.  Distribu¬ 
tors,  many  of  whom  are  anxious  to 
build  up  their  inventories  further, 
are  expected  to  meet  the  canners 
at  least  half  way  to  get  the  ball 
rolling  on  the  season’s  operations. 
The  fact  that  the  Navy  Department 
has  just  announced  that  its  food 
purchases  this  season  will  be  50 
per  cent  over  those  of  the  last 
fiscal  year,  and  that  reported  plans 
for  doubling  the  size  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  standing  army  will  make  for 
a  substantial  increase  in  Army 
canned  food  requirements,  comes 
in  for  serious  consideration  by  dis¬ 
tributors  in  planning  their  canned 
foods  buying  policies. 

TOMATOES  —  Buyers  were  re¬ 
ported  showing  considerable  inter¬ 
est  this  week  in  new  pack  tomatoes, 
for  shipment  when  ready,  on  the 
basis  of  75-771/2  cents  for  standard 
2s,  $1.10  to  $1.12i/>  for  2i/>s,  and 
$3.15-$3.25  for  10s,  all"  f.o.b. 
country  canneries.  The  prices  are 
slightly  under  those  at  which  clean¬ 
up  business  on  carryover  tomatoes 
has  been  done  in  recent  weeks. 
Canners  are  reported  willing  to 
book  2s  and  21/2S,  but  in  many  in¬ 
stances  are  reluctant  to  make  any 
extensive  commitments  on  No.  10s, 
figuring  a  better  market  on  this 
size  later  on  in  the  season. 

PEAS  —  New  pack  standards 
range  all  the  way  from  921/2  to  95 
cents,  f.o.b.  southern  canneries, 
and  there  is  good  buying  interest 
reported  at  the  inside  figure.  These 
quotations  are  5  to  71/2  cents  per 
dozen  over  prices  at  which  business 
was  done  just  recently  on  this 
grade,  the  advance  coming  on  the 
heels  of  pack  reports  indicating 
that  the  pack  will  not  reach  50  per 
cent.  Reports  from  the  midwest 
indicate  that  business  has  been 
done  on  new  pack  peas  at  $1.15 


for  3-sieve  Alaskas  and  $1,021/4  to 
$1.05  for  4-sieve,  extra  standards. 

BEANS  —  New  pack  southern 
stringless  beans  are  quoted  all  the 
way  from  771/2  to  821/2  cents,  and 
the  pack  has  not  yet  progressed  to 
the  point  where  the  market  has 
leveled  off.  Buyers  are  seeking 
10s,  with  reports  of  offerings  of 
this  size  at  $3.50,  cannery.  Ar¬ 
kansas  canners  are  booking  a 
heavy  volume  in  the  Chicago 
market  this  season,  quoting  stand¬ 
ard  cut  green  beans  at  75  cents 
with  10s  at  $3.50. 

ASPARAGUS — Reports  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  this  week  indicate  that  pack 
totals  on  asparagus  may  have  to  be 
revised  somewhat.  A  number  of 
canners,  it  appears,  placed  “grass” 
in  cold  storage  during  the  early 
days  of  the  season  when  their 
plants  were  tied  up  by  the  strike 
of  cannery  workers,  and  canned 
these  products  when  the  plants  re¬ 
sumed  operation.  It  is  now  re¬ 
ported  that  this  asparagus  has 
been  segregated  from  the  regular 
pack  at  California  canneries,  for 
later  tests  to  determine  its  quality 
and  keeping  properties.  “Consid¬ 
erable  doubt  exists  that  cold  stor¬ 
age  asparagus  can  be  processed  in¬ 
to  a  satisfactory  canned  product,” 
says  the  California  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  commenting  on  this 
situation.  In  the  meantime,  as¬ 
paragus  prices  remain  nominal. 

CORN — Buyers  are  picking  up 
odd  lots  of  carryover  corn,  with 
standard  crushed  now  held  gener¬ 
ally  at  75  cents,  f.o.b.  southern 
canners,  with  a  little  available  at 
721/2  cents.  Activity  on  corn  fu¬ 
tures  is  practically  at  a  standstill, 
due  to  the  unwillingness  of  canners 
to  contract  thus  far  ahead. 

SALMON  —  Seattle  reports  this 
week  place  the  carryover  of  194C 
pack  salmon  of  all  varieties,  as  of 
June  30,  at  only  65,727  cases, 
against  750,835  cases  on  the  same 
date  a  year  ago.  New  pack  totals, 
up  to  June  28,  were  reported  as  fol¬ 
lows  :-Kings,  28,202  cases;  Reds, 
117,176  cases;  Cohoes,  111  cases; 
Pinks,  22,850  cases ;  Chums,  32,503 
cases.  Until  marketing  of  the  1941 
pack  gets  fully  into  stride,  the 
market  for  carryover  salmon  re- 
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mains  in  nominal  position,  with 
jobbers  picking  up  odd  lots  in  the 
resale  market  locally  to  take  care 
of  immediate  requirements. 

SARDINES  —  Maine’s  expanding 
1941  pack  is  moving  rapidly  into 
distributing  channels,  and  the 
market  continues  in  firm  position. 
Canners  are  reported  to  have  done 
a  good  volume  during  the  past  few 
weeks  on  the  basis  of  $3.30  for 
quarter  keyless  oils,  $4.00  for  key 
cartons,  and  $3.00  for  three-quar¬ 
ter  mustard  keyless.  The  market 
for  California  sardines  is  likewise 
showing  strength,  with  Is  ovals  up 
to  $3.75,  f.o.b.  canneries. 

SHRIMP — Cannery  holdings  are 
moving  out  steadily  and  stocks  re¬ 
maining  in  first  hands  are  light.  In¬ 
side  prices,  f.o.b.  Gulf  canneries, 
are  reported  on  the  basis  of  $1.35 
for  small,  $1.50  for  medium,  $1.60- 
$1.65  for  large,  and  $1.85  for 
jumbos,  the  latter  being  in  ex¬ 
tremely  limited  supply. 

CHERRIES  —  Prices  remain  nor¬ 
mal,  with  the  trade  awaiting  offer¬ 
ings  on  the  new  pack,  which  will  be 
substantially  higher  than  last 
year’s  basis.  Current  indications 
point  to  a  market  of  $1.20-$1.30  on 
2s  and  $6.00  to  as  much  as  $6.50 
on  10s,  it  is  reported. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Featuring 
the  market  this  week  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  California  Packing 
Corporation  of  opening  prices  on 
new  pack  Blenheims,  under  the 
“Del  Monte”  label,  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  basis :  Is,  unpeeled  halves, 
$1.20,  peeled  halves,  $1.40,  un¬ 
peeled  whole,  $1.0714*  peeled  whole 
$1.20;  2s,  unpeeled  halves,  $1.50; 
2Vos,  unpeeled  halves,  $1.95,  peeled 
halves,  $2.30 ;  unpeeled  whole, 
$1.65,  peeled  whole  $1.95;  10s,  un¬ 
peeled  halves,  $6.50;  peeled  halves, 
$7.50;  unpeeled  whole,  $5.50, 
peeled  whole  $6.50,  all  f.o.b.  com¬ 
mon  shipping  point,  guaranteed 
against  seller’s  formal  opening. 
These  prices  are  higher  than  those 
indicated  by  some  of  the  earlier 
“trial  balloon”  sales  of  futures,  and 
reflect  higher  raw  fruit  costs.  Can¬ 
ners  are  getting  a  heavy  demand 
for  futures  Royal  Anne  cherries, 
and  peaches  are  also  coming  in  for 
better  demand,  with  spots  well 


cleaned  up.  Pears  are  showing 
more  strength,  and  price  conces¬ 
sions  recently  reported  appear  to 
have  been  withdrawn.  No  change 
has  developed  in  pineapple  as  yet, 
and  the  trade  has  been  seeking  spot 
stocks  in  anticipation  of  a  higher 
basis  on  fruit  for  coast  shipment. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 


Pea  Canning  Progressing — Army  Buying 
Peas — Corn  Crowing  Fast,  Canning  to  Begin 
Soon — Spots  Cone — Tomatoes  Quiet — Spot 
Beans  Cone,  Crop  Looks  Well  —  Local 
Packed  Asparagus  Sold — High  Fruit  Crop 
Prices  —  Cherries  Advancing  —  Pineapple 
Advance  No  Surprise — ^The  Octopus. 


By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  July  11,  1941. 

GENERAL  SITUATION — The  trade 
is  just  recovering  from  the  three- 
day  holiday.  Most  buyers  found 
quite  a  mass  of  mail  and  details  to 
handle  upon  their  return. 

Values  continue  firm  with  a  ten¬ 
dency  toward  higher  levels  al¬ 
though  caution  is  being  exercised 
by  many  Distributors  as  well  as 
Canners. 

PEAS — Only  the  Lake  Shore  dis¬ 
trict  of  Wisconsin  seems  to  have 
suffered  this  season.  All  the  rest 
of  the  State  has  enjoyed  a  very 
large  yield  per  acre,  not  only  of 
Alaskas  but  thus  far  of  Sweets, 
with  resulting  goodly  packs.  The 
words  “thus  far”  are  used  as  only 
a  small  number  of  canners  have 
started  on  Sweets  to  date. 

Here  and  there,  a  canner  is  will¬ 
ing  to  sell  No.  2  tin  Standard  No. 
4  Sv.  Alaskas  at  80  cents  factory 
and  one  report  had  it  that  a 
sale  at  77  V2  cents  factory  was 
consummated. 

The  Army  Bid  covering  both  No. 

2  tin  and  No.  10  tin  peas  is  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  market. 
The  Army  will  take  Ex.  Std.  No.  3 
Sv.  Alaskas  or  smaller  siftings,  and 
in  Sweets — Ex.  Std.  No.  5  Sweets 
or  smaller  siftings. 

Authorities  who  have  toured  the 
State  say  that  the  surplus  unsold 
will  lie  in — No.  2  tin  Standard  No. 

3  Sv.  Alaskas,  No.  2  tin  Standard 


No.  4  Sv.  Alaskas  with  a  scarcity 
of  everything  in  No.  10  tins  and 
also  a  scarcity  in  Fancy  Alaskas 
of  all  siftings  and  sizes. 

CORN — Crop  prospects  continue 
promising.  The  canning  season 
will  start  the  last  few  days  of  the 
present  month  and  by  the  first 
week  of  August,  many  plants  will 
be  in  full  operation. 

Spots  are  so  closely  cleaned  up 
that  it  is  impossible  to  quote  except 
on  second  hand  lots.  Future  sales 
continue  to  be  recorded  although 
the  number  of  Canners  y^illing  to 
sell  new  packing  are  daily  growing 
fewer. 

TOMATOES  —  A  quiet  market 
rules.  Canners  in  Indiana  and  the 
surrounding  States  are  prone  to 
stand  pat  and  not  sell  addi¬ 
tional  futures.  Spots  are  about 
exhausted. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Favor¬ 
able  growing  conditions  have  ruled 
and  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  pros¬ 
pects  are  said  to  be  excellent.  Can¬ 
ners  have  sold  heavily  and  there  is 
little  if  any  new  business  being 
booked. 

Spots  are  gone  and  Distributors 
who  will  need  Beans  prior  to  new 
packing  from  Wisconsin  are  buy¬ 
ing  some  out  of  Maryland. 

ASPARAGUS  —  California’s  pack 
was  completed  and  the  total  was 
some  70%  of  last  year.  Prices  are 
firmly  held  and  repeat  business  has 
been  noted  from  some  quarters. 

Asparagus  canners  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  districts  did  not  have 
large  packs  and  most  of  them  have 
little  or  no  surplus  to  offer  today. 

BEETS — Crop  prospects  are  good 
on  this  vegetable,  too.  The  market 
is  in  excellent  position  with  Spots 
well  cleaned  and  most  Canners 
either  booked  on  Futures  or  un¬ 
willing  to  name  prices. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  trade 
purchased  freely  of  Apricots  and 
now  it  is  said  that  prices  on  new 
pack  Cling  Peaches  will  be  named 
within  the  next  two  or  three  days. 
Reports  have  it  that  the  Growers 
Association  and  the  California 
Canners  are  or  will  agree  upon  a 
price  of  $50.00  a  ton,  compared 
with  $20.00  a  ton  a  year  ago.  This 
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^ood  4^0^  2>eleH4e^ 

Food  is  "critical"  defense 
material — a  must  —  if  the 
other  objectives  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  to  be  fulfilled. 
Men  must  eat  to  live.  Can¬ 
ned  foods,  nutritious,  pre¬ 
pared,  convenient,  protect¬ 
ed  from  spoilage,  disease 
germs,  poison  gases,  easy 
to  handle,  to  store,  fit  squ¬ 
arely  into  the  program. 

Machinery  and  Supply  men 
—are  you  prepared  to  work 
with  canners  in  their  mis¬ 
sion  of  supplying  safe  food 
for  our  American  People, 
our  Armed  Forces,  and  our 
European  Allies? 

Now  as  then — "Food  Will 
Win  The  War" — You  will 
find  THE  CANNING 
TRADE  a  most  thorough 
and  economical  means  of 
telling  canners  you  are 
ready  ...  to  show 
them  new  and  better  labor 
saving  ways  to  production. 

! 

1 
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would  mean  an  increase  in  cost  of 
about  45  to  50  cents  a  dozen  on 
No.  214  tins.  Last  year  No.  2y-> 
tin  Choice  Clings  opened  at  $1.20 
and  it  is  argued  that  this  year  the 
opening  will  be  about  $1.70. 

Fruit  Cocktail  and  Fruit  Salad 
will  also  open  materially  higher 
than  in  1940.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  just  how  heavy  the  trade  will 
book. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Spot  Pears 
are  cleaning  up  and  it  is  now  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  any  of  the  popular  sizes. 
No.  2\o  Choice  are  wanted,  like¬ 
wise  No.  1  Tall  Choice  but  cannot 
be  had. 

Prune  Plums  have  recorded  ad¬ 
vances  with  Choice  in  the  No.  2V-j 
tins  now  commanding  $1.00  to 
$1.05  Coast  as  compared  with  a 
quotation  of  85  cents  but  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Berries  of  all  kinds  are  in  strong 
position. 

R.s.p.  CHERRIES — Michigan  Can¬ 
ners  are  confident  that  the  market 
will  be  more  than  sustained.  Only 
S.A.P.  orders  were  confirmed  at 
$6.25  and  $1.25.  On  new  business 
$1.30  and  $6.50  is  exacted.  It 
looks  as  if  New  York  State  will  be 
forced  to  ask  even  more  due  to  the 
higher  price  the  canner  will  be 
forced  to  pay  the  grower. 

PINEAPPLE — No  one  was  sur¬ 
prised  when  shortly  after  filing  the 
report  last  week,  the  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  interests  advanced  basis 
10  cents  on  No.  2i/j  tins  and  35 
cents  on  No.  10  tins.  This  did  not 
include  Pineapple  Juice.  All  the 
Canners  are  well  sold  up.  The 
question  confronting  the  trade  is — 
how  and  when  can  the  Hawaiian 
packings  be  shipped. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  “OCTOPUS”  —  Another  car¬ 
toon  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
a  trade  paper,  depicting  again  the 
“octopus”  as  a  King,  sitting  on  his 
throne,  with  his  sceptre  in  his 
hand.  Below  the  cartoon  appeared 
these  words: 

“I  issue  this  decree,  which  my 
obedient  servants  must  carry 
through : 

Push  our  private  brands  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  brands. 

Display  our  brands  effectively 


and  hide  or  minimize  advertised 
brands  whenever  possible. 

Use  advertised  brands  to  bring 
people  into  our  stores  and  quote 
prices  regardless  of  carload  cost. 

Never  mind  what  happens  to 
retailers,  wholesalers,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  other  chains. 

We  want  to  control  retail  dis¬ 
tribution  as  well  as  production. 

Remember  we  are  King!” 
Something  ought  to  be  done 
about  this,  as  has  been  previously 
stated  in  this  column.  Don’t  de¬ 
pend  upon  “George  doing  it.”  Get 
right  into  this  fight  yourself. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

New  Prices  Coining  Out — Canners  Figur¬ 
ing  Prices  too  Close  to  Costs — But  few 
items  in  Asparagus  Left — Salmon  Pack 
Light  to  Date — Tomatoes  Moving  Better. 

By  “Berkeley" 

San  Francisco,  July  11,  1941 

PRICES — Opening  lists  on  new 
pack  fruits,  vegetables  and  fish  are 
making  an  appearance  almost  daily 
and  canners  generally  are  report¬ 
ing  a  lively  business.  Prices  con¬ 
sistently  range  higher  on  most  lines 
in  keeping  with  higher  prices  for 
canning  stock,  supplies  and  labor, 
but  these  meet  with  but  little  re¬ 
sistance.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
withdrawls  to  be  made  a  few  days 
after  opening  prices  are  named,  or 
for  opening  lists  to  be  supplanted 
by  lists  at  higher  prices.  But  even 
with  the  sales  picture  bright  as  it 
is  a  lot  of  canners  are  figuring  too 
close  to  cost  for  comfort,  according 
to  those  who  are  furnishing  the 
cash. 

APRICOTS — The  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation,  under  date  of  July 
3,  brought  out  tentative  prices  on 
its  pack  of  Blenheim  apricots,  the 
canning  of  which  is  now  in  full 
swing.  Prices  for  Del  Monte  and 
featured  brand  grade  are: 

No.  1  No.  2 

Buffet  Tall  Tall  No.  2 '4  No.  10 
Unpeiled  nalves...$.77M!  $1.20  $1..70  $1.0.7  $6..70 


Peeled  Halves . 8.'i  1.40  .  2.»0  7.r)0 

Peeled  Whole .  1.20  .  1.05  6..50 

Unpe.led  Whede .  1.07*4  .  1-65  5.50 

Whole  Peeled 

Spiced  .  .  2.45  8.00 


Other  grades  are  quoted  as  follows : 

Stan-  S.  P. 

dai'ds  Seconds  Watei'  Pie 

No.  2*4  Uni)eeled  Halves..$l.fi0  $1.45  $1.30  . 

No.  10  Unpeeli-d  Halves..  5.65  .  4.75  $6. .50 
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PINEAPPLE  —  Effective  July  2, 
new  lists  on  canned  pineapple  and 
pineapple  juice  were  brought  out 
by  all  packers.  Several  weeks  ago 
general  wage  advances  in  the  Ha¬ 
waiian  pineapple  industry  were 
placed  in  effect,  along  with  bonus 
arrangements  for  salaried  workers, 
suggesting  that  higher  prices 
might  be  expected  on  new  pack. 
Goods  are  offered  only  for  prompt 
shipment,  with  shipment  to  be 
made  when  packed  by  first  avail¬ 
able  cargo  space.  The  new  prices 
are  $1.80  for  fancy  No.  sliced 
in  syrup,  tidbits  in  syrup,  crushed 
in  syrup,  and  items  marketed  un¬ 
der  such  names  as  “Gems”, 
“Chunklets”,  and  the  like,  accord¬ 
ing  to  packer,  with  other  sizes  and 
grades  in  keeping.  The  new  prices 
on  unsweetened  juice  are  $2.47 
for  the  47  oz.  cylinder,  $1.52 '/>  for 
No.  21/:*,  $1,071/2  for  No.  2  Tall, 
77'/j  cents  for  the  No.  211  cylinder, 
521/2  cents  for  buffet,  and  $5.00 
for  No.  10.  On  shipments  made 
unlabeled,  or  under  labels  other 
than  featured  brands  allowance  of 
21/2  per  cent  is  made  on  Fancy 
grade  pineapple,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  No.  10s,  and  on  all  sizes  of 
juice.  Standards  are  priced  at 
$1.60  for  No.  21/2  sliced  in  syrup 
and  tidbits  in  syrup,  $1.65  for 
crushed  in  syrup  and  $1.55  for 
broken  slices  in  syrup.  Few  pack¬ 
ers  have  complete  assortments  to 
offer  for  immediate  shipments. 
Items  on  which  there  is  a  scarcity 
at  present  include  No.  10  tidbits  in 
syrup,  crushed  in  syrup,  crushed 
in  juice,  standard  sliced  in  syrup, 
sliced  in  juice,  tidbits  in  juice, 
and  unsweetened  juice,  in  the  same 
size.  A  considerable  volume  of 
business  has  already  been  booked 
at  the  new  prices. 

ASPARAGUS — Formal  opening 
prices  on  1941  pack  asparagus, 
replacing  former  tentative  lists, 
have  been  brought  out  by  several 
canners  of  late.  A  feature  of  these 
is  the  number  of  withdrawls  on 
items  completely  sold  up.  The 
California  Packing  Corporation, 
for  instance,  is  now  able  to  quote 
cn  but  six  items  out  of  twenty 
packed  this  season.  Some  packers 
have  disposed  of  their  entire  out¬ 
put. 

GRAPEFRUIT — A  new  list  on  Del 
Monte  canned  grapefruit  has  been 


brought  out  by  the  California  Pack¬ 
ing  Corporation,  with  an  advance 
on  every  item.  The  new  list  fol¬ 
lows:  Buffet,  55  cents;  No.  300, 

0  cents;  No.  2  Tall,  $1.07V2>  ^ud 
No.  5,  $3.10.  The  advances  range 
from  2>/2  cents  to  10  cents  a  dozen. 
Prices  on  juice  remain  unchanged. 

SALMON — Advices  from  Alaska 
indicate  that  the  early  pack  of 
salmon  has  been  rather  light,  but 
hope  is  expressed  that  there  has 
since  been  an  improvement  in  the 
run.  The  first  fish  to  be  delivered 
were  sockeyes  from  Copper  River 
and  the  output  here  has  definitely 
been  below  expectations.  Several 
interests  are  quoting  Alaska  Reds 
at  $2.85  for  No.  1  tall  and  $1.75 
for  halves;  ocean  run  Cohoes  at 
$2.45  for  No.  Is  and  $1.35  for 
halves;  Alaska  Pinks  at  $1.75  for 
No.  Is  and  $1.05  for  halves,  and 
Alaska  Chums  at  $1.60  for  No.  Is 
and  $1.00  for  halves.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Canadian  pack  has 
been  requisitioned  for  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  making  the  supply  available 
for  general  sale,  no  matter  where 
packed,  of  greater  moment  than 
price. 

TOMATOES — Canned  tomatoes  are 
moving  a  little  more  freely  here, 
under  the  impetus  of  government 
buying,  but  it  is  in  tomato  products 
that  the  most  activity  is  being 
shown.  Catsup  and  sauces  are 
going  into  consumption  in  large 
quantities.  The  condition  of  to¬ 
matoes  in  the  fields  is  reported 
good  by  growers,  although  some 
will  come  into  bearing  later  than 
usual,  owing  to  late  planting. 

MARKETING  ORDERS  FOR  PEARS 

Marketing  orders  providing  for  the 
inspection,  grading,  regulation  of  grades 
and  size,  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
for  fall  and  winter  pears  have  been 
issued  by  W.  B.  Parker,  director  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  to  growers  and  canners  for  their 
approval  or  rejection.  Pear  growers  di¬ 
rectly  affected  by  the  orders  would  be 
from  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Benito,  Monterey,  San  Mateo,  Alameda, 
San  Joaquin,  Sacramento,  Eldorado  and 
Placer  Counties.  Advisory  boards,  con¬ 
sisting  of  growers  and  canners  would  be 
set  up  to  administer  the  order,  if 
adopted,  with  William  Pabst,  of  San 
Francisco,  chairman.  Canner  members 
would  be  H.  Gray,  R.  C.  Richmond  and 
D.  C.  Kok,  Sr.,  all  of  San  Jose,  and  al¬ 
ternates  A.  M.  Erickson,  Paul  Wilbur 
and  D.  C.  Kok,  Jr.,  also  of  San  Jose. 


For  the  purpose  of  the 
1939  Census,  the  Census 
Bureau  reports  a  total  of 
2007  firms  engaged  in  the 
canning  or  drying  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  as  consti¬ 
tuting  this  industry. 

That  means  that  2,000,000 
circulation  will  reach  no 
more  canners  than  2,000 
circulation  rightly  directed. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 
makes  it  possible  for  can¬ 
ning  machinery  and  sup¬ 
plies  firms  to  get  as  close 
a  following  of  this  industry 
as  is  possible  to  obtain, 
backed  by  over  60  years 
of  serving  this  industry,  yet 
save  from  30  to  60  per 
cent  over  what  they  would 
pay  for  like  space  in  other 
publications,  or  to  use 
dou  b  1  e  the  amount  of 
space  for  the  same  money. 

Use  this  direct  economi¬ 
cal  means  to  tell  canners 
that  you  are  ready  to  help 
them  in  their  efforts  to  sup¬ 
ply  “safe  foods  for  defense.  “ 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Keeping  the  Canning  Industry 
Informed  Since  1878 

20  S. Gay  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 


PRICE  LEGISLATION 


Rains  Hinder  Shrimper — State  Law  Closes 
Season — Factories  and  Boats  Being  Condi¬ 
tioned  for  August  Opening — Conditions  of 

Oysters  Gives  Promise — Crabs  Continue 
Scarce. 

By  ‘'Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  11,  1941. 

WEATHER  —  We  are  getting  a 
little  let  up  on  the  rain  this  week, 
although  the  weatherman  still  fore¬ 
casts  :  “partly  cloudy  with  scattered 
thundershowers”  in  some  localities, 
which  indicates  that  the  rain  is  not 
altogether  over  with. 

It  looks  like  South  Alabama  re¬ 
ceived  the  greatest  amount  of  rain 
in  this  section,  because  it  was  not 
until  the  last  part  of  the  past  week 
that  the  Alabama  Power  Company 
removed  part  of  recent  restrictions 
placed  on  power  usage,  whereas 
South  Alabama  has  been  getting 
more  rain  than  we  could  use  for 
over  two  weeks. 

Report  from  weather  bureau 
shows  that  the  June  rains  more 
than  offset  the  dry  spell  of  May  and 
it  poured  millions  of  gallons  of 
needed  water  into  Southeastern 
power  reservoirs. 

The  rain  is  moving  into  the 
Northeast  this  week,  and  those  in 
that  direction  that  have  been  need¬ 
ing  rain  can  now  look  to  have  their 
wishes  gratified  and  in  a  big  way, 
if  they  get  the  same  amount  of  rain 
we  received. 

SHRIMP  —  The  southeast  winds 
accompanying  the  rainy  spell  has 
made  the  waters  in  the  Gulf  rough 
a  good  part  of  the  time  and  the 
shrimpers  have  not  been  able  to  get 
in  the  Gulf  much  to  fish,  therefore 
the  raw  headless  shrimp  market 
has  not  been  able  to  get  many 
shrimp. 

This  is  the  closed  season  for 
shrimp  and  the  shrimpers  can  not 
trawl  in  the  bay  for  them,  which  is 
state  waters  and  the  state  conserva¬ 
tion  law  prohibits  the  trawling  for 
shrimp  in  any  of  its  waters  during 
the  closed  season,  which  includes 
all  the  rivers,  streams,  bays,  lakes, 
and  bayous  within  the  state  to  a 
distance  three  miles  from  shore  in 
the  Gulf. 


Everywhere  in  the  seafood  can¬ 
ning  communities  we  see  boats 
hauled  out,  for  repairs  and  paint¬ 
ing  and  men  working  on  their  nets 
and  gear,  getting  ready  for  the 
opening  of  the  Fall  shrimp  season 
in  August. 

The  factories  too  are  undergoin'i: 
a  general  clean  up  and  overhauling 
to  have  everything  in  readiness 
when  the  seafood  commission  gives 
the  signal  to  go  ahead  and  pack. 

Before  allowing  the  boats  to 
shrimp  in  the  bay,  the  commission 
will  determine  if  the  shrimp  are  of 
the  regulation  size,  which  is  35 
count  to  the  pound,  as  a  run  of 
shrimp  smaller  than  that  contain 
to  many  baby  shrimp,  which  are 
not  marketable,  but  have  to  be 
thrown  away. 

This  is  a  good  law,  because  it 
T^revents  the  baby  shrimp  from  be¬ 
ing  removed  from  the  water  until 
they  are  of  sufficient  size  to  be  of 
commercial  value. 

OYSTERS  —  The  report  from 
oystermen  that  have  examined  the 
oysters  on  the  reefs  is  that  the 
recent  rains  have  not  hurt  them, 
but  on  the  contrary,  they  are  very 
healthy  looking  and  in  good  shape 
for  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  raw  oyster  season  opens 
officially  in  this  section  on  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  but  the  canning  of  them  does 
not  take  place  until  the  oysters  get 
fat  and  the  weather  cold,  which  is 
about  the  first  of  December. 

The  seafood  commission  closed 
our  reefs  to  dredging  last  season 
on  account  of  oysters  were  scarce, 
and  this  is  expected  to  increase  the 
supply  of  oysters  on  the  reefs  from 
what  it  was  last  season. 

CRAB  MEAT  —  Crabs  continue 
scarce  on  account  of  the  water  in 
the  bay  being  somewhat  fresh  from 
the  heavy  rains,  but  as  the  rain  has 
now  slacked  up  to  some  extent,  it 
is  expected  that  the  supply  of  crabs 
will  increase. 

Both  the  fresh  and  the  processed 
canned  crab  meat  are  in  good  de¬ 
mand  and  the  pack  is  moving  along 
as  well  as  can  be  expected. 

JOHNSON  RETIRES 

C.  R.  Johnson,  President  and  Director 
of  the  Wolverine  Coffee  Company,  De¬ 
troit,  will  resign  those  offices  on  July 
31st. 


Food  processors  and  distributors  have 
watched  with  close  interest  develop¬ 
ments  in  Washington  with  respect  to 
the  price-fixing  proclivities  of  Leon  Hen¬ 
derson,  director  of  OPACS.  This  in¬ 
terest  has,  of  course,  been  sharpened 
by  intimations  from  time  to  time  that 
price  “ceilings”  might  be  established  for 
food  products,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
strategic  war  materials  in  recent  months. 

This  week,  however,  it  appears  that 
general  price  control  legislation  sought 
by  Mr.  Henderson  to  reinforce  his  au¬ 
thority  to  establish  ceiling  levels  on 
prices  may  not  be  submitted  to  Congress 
until  fall.  Until  that  time,  it  appears, 
moves  to  arbitrarily  fix  “ceiling  prices” 
will  be  held  in  abeyance. 

This  does  not  necessarily  mean,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  close  watch  will  not  be  kept 
on  food  price  trends  and  that  the  “big 
stick”  will  not  be  evoked  if  excessive 
price  spiralling  develops  in  this  field. 
This  pressure  may  be  accomplished  in 
two  ways — first  by  the  release  into  com¬ 
mercial  market  channels  of  surplus  foods 
held  by  S.  M.  A.,  and  secondly,  and 
most  importantly,  by  publicity. 

Surplus  foods  held  under  the  domestic 
relief  and  lend-lease  program  are  neces¬ 
sarily  limited,  insofar  as  variety  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Hence,  despite  all  the  furore 
which  has  come  from  Washington  with 
respect  to  such  supplies  being  “held 
over”  the  domestic  food  price  structure, 
the  effects  of  any  releases  of  such  foods 
would  be  limited  in  nature. 

The  principal  weapon  possessed  by  the 
Administration,  of  course,  is  publicity. 
The  food  industry,  by  and  large,  is  not 
made  up  of  profiteering  elements.  The 
great  majority  of  food  trade  operators, 
adhering  to  normal  margins  in  their 
operations,  would  like  very  much  to  see 
“business  as  usual.”  They  are,  however, 
apprehensive  lest  outside  speculation  or 
a  bit  of  speculation  within  trade  channels 
should  rouse  the  “profiteering”  cry, 
which  has  been  most  distasteful  ever 
since  World  War  days. 

Hence,  a  combination  of  normal  pa¬ 
triotism  and  apprehension  over  results 
may  be  counted  upon  to  keep  the  food 
trades  “in  line,”  even  discounting  the 
quite  probable  contingency  that  more 
stringent  Government  food  trade  controls 
are  in  the  offing. 

RITTER  ADOPTS  A.M.S.  INSPECTION 

P.  J.  Ritter  Company,  Bridgeton,  New 
Jersey,  has  adopted  the  A.M.S.  inspection 
plan  of  operation.  U.  S.  grade  labels 
permitted  under  A.M.S.  continuous  in¬ 
spection  will  soon  appear  on  their 
products. 

COT  WAR  ENDS 

The  apricot  war  in  Santa  Clara 
County,  California,  which  broke  out 
when  the  California  Growers’  Union  at¬ 
tempted  to  halt  movement  of  fruit  to 
canneries  at  prices  less  than  the  growers’ 
demand,  came  to  an  end  after  several 
loads  of  fruit  were  overturned. 
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STURDY’S  SPEAKING  SEASON  ENDS 

With  the  return  of  Carlton  F.  Sturdy 
to  his  New  York  office  from  Butte,  Mon¬ 
tana,  the  Canco  Speaking  Service  brings 
to  a  close  another  successful  ten  months 
schedule  of  speaking  dates.  Traveling 
over  50,000  miles  and  covering  a  total 
of  forty-four  States,  Mr.  Sturdy  deliv¬ 
ered  the  key  address  at  eighteen  annual 
conventions  and  spoke  to  radio  audiences 
from  coast  to  coast,  from  such  important 
cities  as:  Chicago,  St.  Paul  and  Butte. 

In  addition,  a  wide  variety  of  groups 
were  included  in  his  schedule  ranging 
all  the  way  from  large  retailer  and 
wholesaler  audiences  of  1,000  or  more, 
stewards  and  caterers  associations,  ad¬ 
vertising  clubs,  colleges  and  universities, 
chambers  of  commerce  and  service  clubs; 
to  ladies’  night  at  the  little  village 
rotary. 

Booked  continually  many  months  in 
advance,  Mr.  Sturdy  starts  the  new  sea¬ 
son  with  a  full  four  weeks  schedule  in 
California  and  Idaho  in  September, 
swinging  through  the  middle  States  in 
October  and  November.  Leaving  New 
York  New  Year’s  Day,  Mr.  Sturdy  will 
address  the  Northwestern  Canners  As¬ 
sociation  Annual  Convention  at  Seattle 
for  the  third  consecutive  year,  then  on 
to  Chicago  for  the  National  Canners  As¬ 
sociation  Annual  Convention  and  other 
middle  West  and  Southern  States.  In 
June,  1942,  Mr.  Sturdy  is  scheduled  to 
address  the  Maine  Canners  Association 
Annual  Convention. 


AMERICAN  CAN  PLANS  NEW  PLANTS 

The  American  Can  Company  an¬ 
nounces  plans  for  the  construction  of  ad¬ 
ditional  plant  facilities  in  the  St.  Paul- 
Minneapolis  area.  The  new  plant  to  be 
built  at  a  cost  of  several  million  dollars 
is  designed  to  take  care  of  the  Company’s 
rapidly  increasing  General  Line  and 
Packers  Can  business  in  this  territory 
which  includes  primarily  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Montana  and  part  of  Wisconsin. 
Work  will  start  on  the  new  plant  in  the 
near  future. 

At  present  the  American  Can  Company 
has  sixty-seven  factories  and  machine 
shops  throughout  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
The  new  undertaking  follows  the  estab¬ 
lished  Company  policy  of  having  its 
manufacturing  facilities  strategically 
located  in  order  to  meet  customers’ 
requirements. 

ST.  LOUIS  PLANT 

The  American  Can  Co.  will  soon  award 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  a  $1,750,- 
000  new  factory  to  be  erected  on  a  30- 
acre  tract  of  ground  east  of  Kings 
Highway  Boulevard,  between  Juniata 
Street  and  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad, 
St.  Louis. 

The  deal  for  the  tract  was  closed  last 
week.  Originally  the  company  had  con¬ 
templated  erecting  this  500,000  square 
foot  factory  group  on  a  tract  of  ground 
west  of  Forest  Park  Highlands,  near 
Oakland  Avenue. 


Plans  for  the  new  brick,  steel  and  con¬ 
crete  buildings  are  being  prepared  by 
C.  G.  Preis,  the  company’s  architect  and 
engineer.  He  indicated  that  construction 
may  start  early  in  August,  with  comple¬ 
tion  scheduled  for  about  December  1, 
1941. 

The  factory  structures,  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cans,  wUl  occupy  about  twelve 
acres  of  the  tract,  providing  ample  room 
for  expansion.  The  Superior  Press  Brick 
Co.,  now  on  the  site  will  raze  its  build¬ 
ings  at  once. 

This  new  plant,  which  will  employ 
about  500  men  and  women,  will  be  one- 
story  in  height  with  a  maximum  length 
of  1,035  feet  and  a  width  of  621  feet, 
exclusive  of  the  office  and  .cafeteria 
buildings. 

The  company  now  has  a  branch  plant 
at  41  Branch  Street,  containing  85,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  It  will  be  dis¬ 
continued  when  the  new  plant  is  opened. 

INCORPORATED 

The  Modesto  Olive  Oil  Company,  Inc., 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $10,000  at  Modesto,  Calif. 
The  principals  are  V.  M.  and  Rose 
Bambacigno. 

TOMATO  MARKETING  ORDER 

A  public  hearing  on  a  proposed  mar¬ 
keting  order  for  canning  tomatoes  will 
be  held  at  Sacramento,  Calif.,  July  14, 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Your  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets'and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Cannii^ — A.  W.  Bitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


y 044/1 

ALMANAC 

It  contains  the  answer  to  most  any 
question  you  want  to  know  about 
the  packs,  acreage,  yields,  laws, 
regulations,  labeling  requirements, 
grades  and  Where  To  Buy  your 
needs  etc.  Learn  to  use  it — you'll 
be  surprised  at  its  thoroughness.- 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

20  South  Gay  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  w«;st  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports.  Nominal  means  that  little  or 
none  are  to  be  found  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  market  price. 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


CORN — Wholegrain 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.05 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2'/^ . 

Large,  No.  2*^ . 

Medium.  No.  2V^ . 

Green  Mam.  No.  2  ro.  cans.. 

Large,  No.  2 . 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

Tips.  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

Green  Tips,  40/50,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 


Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.. 


Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.00 

No.  10  .  4.50 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 85 

No.  10  .  4.25 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Green  &  White.. 


No.  2  Fresh  White.. 


No.  2  Soaked.. 


BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2 . 

No.  2',/.  . 

No.  10  . 

Cut.  No.  2 . 

No.  2'/j  . 

No.  10  . 

Slieed,  No.  2 . 

No.  . 

No.  10  . 

Diced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Shoestring,  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


CARROTS 
Sliced,  No.  2.. 


Diced,  No.  2.. 


PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

Fancy  No.  2 . 


12-oz.  vac.. 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.-  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Shoepesr,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.05  1.10 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 95  . 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . 90  .95 

CORN — Creamstyle 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tall.. 
No.  2<^  . 


1.00 

nominal  . 

5.00 

nominal  . 

.85 

.90 

nominal  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

3.75 

4.00 

nominal  . 

.75 

.82  >4 

.75  .  . 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

. 871/0 

.90 

3.50 

3.75 

3.50  .  . 

No.  10  . 

.  4.25 

4.50 

1.15 

1.25 

nominal  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

. 62'/. 

.77 

5.53 

5.75 

nominal  . 

No.  10  . 

.  3.40 

4.00 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


1.70 

1.50 

1.60 

l.iiO 

1.55 

7.50 

7.75 

8.00 

1.32'/. 

1.40 

1.30 

1.35 

1.15 

1.20 

1.20 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

6.00 

6.35 

.80 

.92'/. 

.90 

.90 

.90 

4.75 

5.00 

.70 

.75 

.72  >4 

.80 

.80 

.85 

3.25 

3.75 

.57'/. 

.65 

.90 

1.25 

.90 

1.25 

1.05 

.75 

.80 

3.25 

.80 

.95 

3.75 

.70 


.85 

1.10 

3.35 


4.00 


PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s .  1.10 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  38 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s .  5.25 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is . 

No.  2*Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.05 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s. 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  5s . 


6.00 


1.10 

.9714 


.90 

1.20 


No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s 


No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . 

10s  . 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked.. 
10s  . 


Central 
Low  High 


nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


3.6:) 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

nominal 

3.40 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

3.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

nominal 

2.90 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

2.80 

Std.  No.  2 . 

nominal 

3.20 

3.20 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

2.85 

2.85 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

nominal 

3.00 

3.00 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

2.55 

2.55 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . 

nominal 

11.25 

11.25 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

.70 

2.00 


1.15  . 

1.02  VL*  1.05 


.90 

.95 

.80 

5.50 

5.00 

5.10 

4.70 

4.85 

4.40 

West  Coast 
Low  High 


3.25  . 

3.60 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

nominal 

.65 

.70 

No.  2'/j  . 

. 95 

.97 '4 

nominal 

.85 

.92'-. 

No.  10"  . 

.  3.'0 

3.15 

nominal 

2.75 

3.00 

.80 

SAUER  KRAUT 

3.60 

4.50 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

.72'/, 

. 70 

.70 

.75 

.65 

.80 

.70  . 

.65 

.70 

No.  . 

.82 '4 

.75  . 

.85 

.90 

3.25 

3.75 

3.00  . 

No.  10  . 

.  2.75 

2.85 

2.50  2.75 

2.65 

2.75 

SPINACH 

No.  2  . 

.  1.00 

1.05 

.95  . 

.90 

1.1 7 '4 

.70 

.80 

No.  2 '4  . 

.  1.25 

1.35 

1.25  . 

1.25 

1.45 

.95 

1.15 

1.06  1.20 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

4.85 

4.50  . 

4.00 

4.75 
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West  Coast 
Low  High 


CANNED  FRUITS— Ccntinned 


Eastern 
Low  High 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas.  .85  .85 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas.  .90  1.10 

Triple  No.  2 . 80  .95 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac . 

No.  10  .  5.00 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack . 

No.  ZVi  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATOES 


Fancy,  No.  2 .  nominal 

No.  Zy^  .  nominal 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 50  . 

No.  2  . 85  . 

No.  ZVi  .  1.25  . 

No.  10  .  3.75  4.00 

Std.,  No.  1 . 45  .50 

No.  2  . 7714  .80 

No.  ZVi  .  nominal 

No.  10  .  3.25  3.50 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 45  .50 

No.  10  .  3.25  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.035 . 421/2  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) . 

No.  300  (13%  oz.) . 50  .52% 

No,  2  (18  oz.) . 67%.  . 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 70  . 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . 75  .77%. 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) .  1.55  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  3.25 


Central 
Low  High 


nominal 

Solid  Pack 

1.10  1.15 

nominal 

1.35 

1.42y2 

nominal 

4.50 

4.60 

nominal 

.75 

.86  .90 

nominal 

1.15 

nominal 

3.35 

.47  Va  . 

With  puree 
.65 

.77%  . 

.771/. 

.80 

nominal 

1.00 

1.05 

nominal 

3.25 

.42  %2 

.45 

3.00 

3.25 

3.26 

3.50 

.40 

.42  %2 

.65 

2.75 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

.62% 

.70 

.70 

.72% 

nominal  2.75  2.85 


PEACHES 

Y.  C..  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie,  No.  10 . 

Water,  No.  10 . 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2%. 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . 

No.  10,  Water  . 

No.  10  Pie,  S.  P . 


PINEAPPLE 

Fancy  No.  1  Flat 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  in  Juice.. 
No.  10  in  Syrup 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%!  . 

46  oz . 

No.  10  . 


Eastern 
Low  High 


1.35  1.35 


1.65  1.90 

i’.’iio  i’i'o 


Cuban 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 

1.70  . 

1.60  1.65 

.  1.40 

nominal 
5.25  6.50 

4.50  4.75 

nominal 
nominal 


1.85  1.90 

1.75  1.85 

1.50  1.60 

6.15  6.26 

5.75  6.00 

5.00  5.25 

3.50  3.75 

3,60  4.00 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 

.  .77  %2  .85 

.  .87%!  .90 

.  1.50  1.52U. 

.  1.75  1.80 

.  5.60  6.10 

.  6.10  6.35 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

. 52%. 

. 72%. 

.  1.07%. 

.  1..52%. 

.  2.47%.. 

.  5.00 


TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


.85  .75 

1.25  . 

4.00  3.50 


Canned  Fruits 

APPLES 


No.  10,  water .  2.76  . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90  3.00 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  4.00 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 90  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

No.  2  Std . 72%.  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  . 


2.90  3.00 


3.150  3.75 


.75 

3.25 


APRICOTS 


No.  2%,  Fancy .  1.90  2.05 

No.  2%,  Choice .  1.70  1.75 

No.  2%2,  Std .  1.45  1.55 

No.  10,  Fancy .  6.50  6.75 

No.  10,  Choice .  5.75  6.00 

No.  10  Std .  5.00  5.25 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 .  .  1.25 

No.  3 .  .  . ;. 

No.  10,  water .  6.60  6.00 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  .  1.50  1.60  1.60  1.60  . 

No.  10  .  10.00  .  .  . 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.20  1.30  1.25  . 

Red  Sour,  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.00  6.50  6.25  .  ....". 

R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2%. .  2.60  £60 

Choice,  No.  2%! .  2.40  2.45 

Std.,  No.  2% .  2.26  2.30 

Fey.,  No.  10 .  9.00  9.20 

Choice,  No.  10 .  8.26  8.60 

Std.,  No.  10 .  7.75  8.00 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

2.26  2.30 

7.50  7.90 


Fey.,  No.  2%, 
No.  10  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  5  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


Florida  Texas 


.55 


.97%. 

1.07  Va 

2.76 

3.10 

2.50 

.72  %j 

.75 

.70 

1.60 

1.70 

1.60 

1.00 

2.75 


.72%. 

1.65 


1.25  1.85 

6.76  6.00 


RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.45 

No.  10  .  7.50 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.80 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  1.70 


.  1.60  1.70  .  1.65 

.  7.50  .  . 

1.55  .  .  1.65 

.  6.60  .  . 

.  .  1.95  2.05 

1.75  .  2.05  2.25 


Canned  Fish 


LOBSTER 

Flats,  1  lb .  nominal 

%j  lb .  2.90  . 

%  lb .  1.75  . 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz . 

5  oz . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz. 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1... 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %2  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium.  Red,  No.  1  Tall. 


SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . 

No.  1,  Medium . 

No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


%  Oil,  Key . 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  3.30 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton .  4.00 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  3.00 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 

1.15  1.20  . 

1.20  1.35  1.15  1.25 

2.30  2.40  1.50  1.65 

2.40  2.70  . 


2.85 

1.75 

2.45 


1.35 

1.75 

1.05 


1.6) 


Southern 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


3.50 


4.25 


3.50  3.75 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%2S  . 

%s  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 


11.00  12.60 
6.00  6.75 

4.00  4.40 

10.00  10.60 
6.50  6.75 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — 1  complete  lye  peel  equipment;  1  Sprague  six- 
valve  Hi-Speed  Filler;  2  half-ton  Shaw-box  electric  hoists;  1 
complete  overhead  basket  carrying  track  cooling  system;  70 
two-wheel  trolleys;  11  open  kettles  72"x41";  49  single  handle 
crates  20"x37'';  44  double  handle  crates  17"x37";  1  1000  foot 
hand  conveyor  equipment  complete  with  motors.  All  of  the 
above  in  excellent  condition.  Phone  Vincentown  7011,  Francis 
C.  Stokes  Company,  Vincentown,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Complete  tomato  cannery  including  all  neces¬ 
sary  buildings  located  in  best  section  of  Pennsylvania.  No 
reasonable  offer  refused.  For  details  address  Box  A-2538, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Peerless  Single  Huskers.  Morral  Cream-style 
Corn  Cutters.  Good  condition.  Priced  right.  Address  Box 
A-2503,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Box  Stitcher;  1  Fairbanks  Morse  Sanitary 
Corn  Pump  equipped  with  2"  adaptors;  1  Curtis  Air  Compres¬ 
sor;  1  Welded  Air  Tank  36x72  125  lb.  Pressure;  1  300  gallon 
hot  water  tank;  1  lot  large  pulleys  both  iron  and  steel  split; 
2  10  H.P.  Almond  Right  Angle  drives;  1  5  H.P.  Right  Angle 
drive.  All  machinery  in  good  condition.  The  Roxanna  Canning 
Co.,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 2  Ayars  Universal  Fillers  for  tomatoes,  beans, 
two’s  and  two  and  half  attachments;  1  Monitor  Thomas  Scalder 
and  Washer  with  new  wire  belt;  1  Steam  Pump  4x4x6.  All 
in  good  condition  and  ready  to  run.  Address  Box  A-2539,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  motorized  Indiana  Colossal  Finisher  in  A-1 
condition;  One  Ayars  7-pocket  tomato  and  bean  filler  attachment. 
Address  Box  A-2540,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Scales — Motor  Truck,  warehouse  and  industrial 
scales.  All  capacities  and  platform  sizes.  Guaranteed  for  5 
years.  Liberal  terms.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users.  Scale 
repairs  and  parts  for  all  makes.  Bonded  Scale  Co.,  Dept.  C.  T., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Three  sets  1000  gallon  Kookmore  Coils  and 
Steam  Traps.  These  coils  and  traps  have  been  inspected  and 
tested  by  one  of  the  oldest  manufacturers  in  the  country  and 
guaranteed  in  A-1  condition.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Peerless  Rotary  Exhauster,  Style  C,  Model  six, 
for  standard  cans  up  to  and  including  No.  3.  1  heavy  liquid 

pump,  6"  intake,  5"  discharge,  plunger  types,  steam  driven. 
15  Berlin  Chapman  Retort  crates,  hold  4  tiers  No.  2  cans.  All 
above  practically  new,  in  first  class  condition.  The  Demeritt 
Company,  Waterbury,  Vermont. 


FOR  SALE — One  series  “C”  Ayars  Rotary  steam  exhauster, 
5  feet  diameter.  Write  for  price.  D.  S.  Thomas,  Bridgewater, 
Va. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  site  2  acres  or  more,  artesian  well, 
railroad,  cement  floor  and  chimney  standing  after  Are.  Near 
Cambridge.  Write:  F.  P.  McBriety,  Attorney,  Cambridge, 
Maryland. 


WANTED  —  CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced  superintendent  to  supervise  modern 
cannery,  packing  a  line  of  staple  vegetables  such  as  tomatoes, 
peas,  stringless  heans,  tomato  paste  and  specialties.  Location 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  Applicant  must  have  technical  knowledge, 
as  well  as  practical  experience.  State  all  particulars.  Address 
Box  A-2526,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Large  Canner  in  East  wishes  to  employ  college 
trained  food  chemist  on  full  time  annual  basis.  Give  complete 
particulars  as  to  training,  experience,  and  salary  expected.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  A-2542,  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situation  Wanted 


WANTED  POSITION — Man  as  cook  with  extensive  experi¬ 
ence.  Complete  knowledge  of  packing  fancy  quality  tomato 
puree,  catsup,  chili  sauce,  tomato  paste.  Familiar  with  othei 
lines  food  products  and  up-to-date  on  high  grade  jams,  jellies, 
preserves,  fruit  butters,  citrus  marmalades  and  juices.  A-1 
reference.  Address  Box  B-2541,  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Accountant — thoroughly  experiencec. 
in  costs,  and  general  accounting,  passing  on  credit,  office  man¬ 
agement,  tax  work.  At  present  employed.  Address  Box  B-2546, 
The  Canning  Trade. 
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Smile  Awhile 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 


LEFT  HIM  HAUGHTILY 

There  were  two  men  named  Brown  in  a  certain  village.  One 
lost  his  wife  and  the  other  a  boat  at  the  same  time.  The  vicar’s 
wife  called,  as  she  supposed,  on  the  bereaved  Mr.  Brown. 

“I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  great  loss,”  she  said,  sympa¬ 
thetically. 

“Oh,  it  ain’t  much  matter,”  was  the  reply,  “she  wasn’t  up 
to  much.” 

“Indeed,”  said  the  surprised  woman. 

“Yes,”  continued  Brown,  “she  was  a  rickety  old  thing.  I 
offered  her  to  my  brother,  but  he  wouldn’t  have  her.  I’ve  had 
my  eye  on  another  for  some  time.” 

With  that  the  outraged  woman  fled. 

UNSOLVED 

“And  how’s  Mrs.  Ailing?” 

“Died  yesterday,  I’m  told,  sir.” 

“Dear,  dear!  Gone  to  join  the  great  majority?” 

“Well,  I  wouldn’t  ’zactly  say  that,  sir.  She  was  a  good 
woman,  so  far  as  I  know.” 


WftHAMPERs? 


NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 

will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 

Write  for  Samples  and  f^rices 

RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


For  speed,  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 


KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

“•They  have  everything  udth  half  the  parts” 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 


CODDLING  THE  COW 

It  happened  in  a  small  grocery  store,  where  they  kept  any¬ 
thing  from  a  two-foot  rule  to  a  pearl  necklace.  Court  plaster 
and  sausages  were  also  sold,  and,  if  necessary,  you  could  get 
a  haircut  or  a  horse  shod  in  the  back  yard. 

A  farmer  stopped  there  to  get  some  liniment  to  I’ub  the 
rheumatism  out  of  a  cow,  and  two  or  three  days  later  he  re¬ 
turned  with  a  grievance. 

“Look  ’ere,”  he  said,  “I  wish  ye  would  be  a  little  more  care¬ 
ful  how  ye  throw  yourself  about  behind  that  counter.  The 
other  day  ye  gave  me  some  eau-de-Cologne  instead  of  lini¬ 
ment,  and  hang  me  if  I  didn’t  put  it  on  the  cow  afore  I  found 
out  what  it  was.” 

“It  hasn’t  hurt  her,  has  it?”  broke  in  the  grocer. 

“Can’t  say  it  has,”  answered  the  farmer,  “but  ever  since  I 
put  that  sweet-smelling  stuff  on  ’er  she  hasn’t  done  a  bloom¬ 
ing  thing  but  just  look  at  her  reflection  in  the  duckpond  and 
sigh.” 

THE  MORNING  DEW 

Dolly — “Mamma,  it’s  hotter  than  I  thought  it  was.” 

Mother — “What  do  you  mean,  dear?” 

Dolly — “Why  look  at  the  grass!  It’s  all  covered  with  per¬ 
spiration.” 

THEY’RE  NUMEROUS  NOW 
“Now,”  said  the  colonel,  looking  along  the  line  of  recruits, 
“I  want  a  good,  smart-looking  bugler.” 

At  that,  out  stepped  a  dilapidated  fellow  with  a  thick  stubble 
of  black  beard. 

“What,”  said  the  colonel,  eyeing  him  up  and  down,  “are  you 
a  bugler.” 

“Oh,”  he  answered,  “I  thought  you  said  burglar.” 

HE  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  WORSE 
A  man  suspected  of  being  insane  was  observed  by  his  keeper 
wheeling  a  wheelbarrow  around  the  grounds  upside  down. 

“My  good  man,”  said  the  keeper,  “why  don’t  you  turn  your 
wheelbarrow  right  side  up?” 

“Do  you  think  I’m  crazy?”  was  the  reply.  “If  I  do  that, 
they’ll  fill  it  with  bricks  and  make  me  wheel  them.” 

WANTED— A  COOK 

We  tire  of  reading  about  girls  with  perfect  limbs,  adorable 
backs,  tiny  feet,  beautiful  arms  and  other  physical  attractions. 
Does  anybody  know  one  who  can  bake  a  good  pie? 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

Ner»  6th  Edition 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 
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Any  Way  You  Judge  a  Pulper 

E-Z-AJUST  IS  FIRST 

•  Production  volume?  Yield? 
Quality?  Dependability?  Power 
consumption?  Sanitation?  — 
Compare  the  Indiana  E-Z-Adjust  Pulper 
with  any  other  pulpers  on  any  point— or, 
all  (joints — by  which  the  value  of  pulpers 
are  determined— and  you  will  not  only  be 
convinced  that  our  partiality  is  based  upon 
coldly  practical  production  results  but  that 
you  should  have  E-Z-Adjust  efficiency  in 
your  own  plant. 

There  is  no  other  pulper  like  the  Indiana 
E-Z-Adjust — no  other  performance  even 
approaches  it.  The  feature  of  instant  ad  - 
justability  —  exclusive  with  E-Z-Adjust  —  makes  it  outstandins 
and  gives  it  distinctive  performance  characteristics.  You  regu¬ 
late  pomace  by  a  simple  movement  of  the  wheel — as  often  as 
desired — without  stopping  or  slowing  machine— conserving  raw 
stock,  improving  quality. 

•  Indiana  Paddle  Finishers  assure  a  smooth  velvety  finish —  the 
very  best  attainable — along  with  production  volume  and  depend¬ 
ability  of  operation  that  meets  all  requirements. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

‘^Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant”  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


_ Where  To  Buy _ 

— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood).  Picking 
Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Caiming  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 
Elastem  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIK 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


Rod  Corn  Washer 

using  a  combination  of  accurately  spaced  rods 
and  our  "curtain  of  water  with  the  jet  effect"  is 
the  one  way  that  corn  can  be  washed  absolutely 
clean  and  not  lose  any  milk  or  flavor  out  of  the 
corn.  The  result  is  a  good,  clean,  full-flavored 
pack  that  will  command  top  prices. 

Let  ue  tell  you  about  it. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  Houae” 

BALTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SALT 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALT  DISPENSERS 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 
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ROBINS  Continuous 

SPINACH  BLANCHER 

"Open  "top"  continuous  blancher  that 
assures  more  of  the  natural  color  in 
spinach  and  greens  after  blanching. 

No  waste;  no  bruising  or  tearing  of  the 
product.  All  steel,  welded  construction. 
Thoroughly  practical  and  will  give  years 
of  service. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 


Caterers  to  Conners 


BALTIMORE, 


MARYLAND 


Maximum  Protection 


Minimum  Cost 


against  losses  by 


LIGHTNING 


WINDSTORM 


EXPLOSION  .  PREVENTED  PRODUCTION 
RIOT  and  CIVIL  COMMOTION 
VANDALISM  and  MALICIOUS  MISCHIEF 
AIRCRAFT  and  VEHICLE  DAMAGE 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Bank  Drive,  CHICAGO 


^Artistic 

lABELS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

©ALTIMORE.MD. 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  DEFENSE 

In  the  canning  of  pure  foods,  speed,  but  not 
at  the  sacrifice  of  quality,  is  the  watchword. 
Defense  demands  have  stepped  up  production 
to  levels  never  before  attempted. 

It  is  significant  that  CRCO  equipment  is  play¬ 
ing  a  vital  part  in  this  huge  food-for-defense 
program — and  today  CRCO  equipment,  be¬ 
coming  even  more  widely  known  for  its  un¬ 
usual  economy,  is  recognized  as  the  packers’ 
finest. 

Chlsholm-HifJerCo. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Branch  Offices  and  Warehouses:  COLUMBUS.  WIS.;  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
CRCO  Representativea 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CD.,  OGDEN,  UTAH,  and  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

LENFESTEY  SUPPLY  CO.,  TAMPA,  FLA.  130 


★  1  our  PREPAREDNESS 
for  oncoming  crops 
is  our  £irst  consider¬ 
ation!  ir  Spot  deliv¬ 
eries,  quick  capable 
technical  advice  and 


seamer  supervision 
are  only  the  high- 
lights  of  Service  to 
Packers  by  ''NATIONAL 


NATIONAL  CAN  CORPORATION 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  *110  EAST  42ncl  STREET  •  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Sales  Offices  and  Plants  •  NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  MASPETH.  N  Y  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  •  HAMILTON.  OHIO 


(y.. 


